. Not all engagements are conducted on the field of 
maneuvers, the battlefield, or the high seas. 


In fact more men are engaged on the industrial fronts. 


Back of our tremendous emergency production in 
textiles, a vast army of suppliers is actively engaged. 


Toward the steady and increasing flow of vital tex- 
tile paper carriers SONOCO is marshalling all its 
resources, and directing its supreme energies. 


To put it mildly, we too, are “actively engaged.” 


> 


Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 


s.c. 
SONOCO MAKES EVERY THING 


IN PAPER CARRIERS 
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AST March—when these new, perfected 
long draft aprons were first generally 
offered to the trade—only 100,000 test 
spindles were equipped with them. A nor- 
mal sales increase was anticipated. But 
look what happened! Today—7 months 
later—Accotex Aprons are in use on 
325,000 spinning and roving frame spindles! 
Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons have 6-way 
superiority over ordinary aprons. They are 
seamless—nonstretching—uniform. They 


Armstrong's 
ACCOTEX LONG DRAFT APRONS 


See NOW 325,000 SPINDLES EQUIPPED WITH 
ACCOTEX 


APRONS! 


do not crack or become scuffed during op- 
eration. They reduce lapping because they 
are unaffected by temperature or humid- 
ity. And they assure long life. In steady 
use, these aprons have given two years’ 
service without appreciable signs of wear. 

See your Armstrong representative for 
the complete story on Accotex 
Aprons. Or write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products Sec- 
tion, 921 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Published Semi-Monthly 
advance. Entered as sec: 


by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C 
1911. at Postoffice 


nd-class mail matter March 2. 


: Subscription $1.50 per year in 
Charlotte. N. C.. under Act of Congress, March 2. 9 
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HAT a Royal plant it ts! It is gold from the 
time it puts forth its tiny shoot. Its fibre is 
current in every bank and the trespass of a 
little worm upon its, green leaf means more to England 
than the advance of an enemy upon her Astan outposts.” 
When. Henry Grady in his oft quoted address thus re- 
ferred to cotton his eloquence received the acclaim of the 


ee 


world. His reference to the losses caused by insects are 
understandable; the far greater losses due to mantpula- 
tion of prices is probably a development of more recent 
years. 

The economic welfare of the people of the Southern 
States has been closely linked with cotton for almost a 
century and a half. With a production of only 400 bales 
in 1793, the year the cotton gin was invented, cotton 
cultivation and production grew rapidly till it became 
the most important item on our lItst of exports. In fact 
it was due to cotton that we were able to maintain a 
favorable trade balance over many years. The Southern 
States are naturally interested in seeing parity prices 
maintained. With a good crop and fair prices prosperity 
abounds in the South. On the other hand low prices 
regardless of the size of the crop always lead to poverty 
and want 


In 1933 it was stated by supporters of the national 
administration that their chief effort during such four 
years would be directed toward restoring the balance 
between farmers and city men.. The textile manufactur- 
ing industry has never suffered from good prices for 
cotton. In fact many of the best years the mills have 
known. have been those years in which 


coTtton pric es were 
high 


At such times the mulls not only receive a better 
mark up but demand also picks up, as the growers of 
cotton are also large consumers when they have the pur- 
chasing power. 

Manufacturers desire a unfettered market. 
Price manipulations almost invariably are detrimental. 
Cotton merchants say that the future exchanges were 
never intended as merchandising markets but rather as 
in aid to the distribution of cotton. The fact that the 
scller ts permitted to deliver 66 different grades against 
a sale of 100 bales prevents a manufacturer from using 
the futures market as a source of supply and this is made 
still more impractical by the Southern delivery provision 
of the contract which permits delivery at a multiplicity 
of points. In other words the future market should be 
as a form of insurance—they claim 


free and 


used Or protection 
and not as a source of supply. 

The failure of the Hoover Farm Board to stabilize 
prices by taking large quantities of cotton off the market 
ind removing it from sale is well known to everyone. A 
lack of understanding of the mechanics of the market at 
that time led many people to think that the Government 
had taken definite steps to peg prices and as a result they 


entered the market on the long side. This was just what 


the professional! speculators wanted and they sold the 
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market short, artiftcally increasing the selling supply 
until the buying demand was overbalanced and prices 
dropped through the minimum set. Most of the long 
interest then through fear or inability to hold finally sold 
out and the:shorts bought in their short hedges. It was a 
costly experience to'many and included in the number 
were a large percentage of manufacturers. 

The worst feature of cotton marketing today ts the 
custom of buying cotton on call, which has sprung up 
since the World War. It has had such rapid growth that 
some of the larger merchants not long since stated that 
more than 70 per cent of their sales were made on call. 
Through this system the shippers obtain complete infor- 
mation as to the mills position tn the market and as they 
usually put their short hedges in other months than 
those on which the mill's call is based they play a sure 
thing when they straddle the market. It has been a costly 
business to the cotton industry. 

Cotton prices would not have reached the low points 
of recent years had it not been for this aid given the big 
shippers and uncontrolled short selling. In fact the Big 
Shippers have come to play such a dominant part in the 
future market in recent years that wide general interests 
that would ordinarily support the market have been 
driven out. Unquestionably there should be definite lim- 
itations upon the activities of individuals or groups who 
make a business of framing the market. 

It is customary for Américan mills to make their heav 
iest purchases of cotton during the fall while the crop is 
being harvested. The Japanese on the other hand are 
reported to follow the custom of buying heaviest after 
the crop has been planted or. “buying the scenery as they 
term it. And strange as it may seem the Japanese are 
reported to often have the better average. 

The practice of placing large orders on call in the late 
summer and early fall which-has been followed by so 
many American manufacturers in recent years places the 
control of the market in the hands of the big shippers 
who have time after time manipulated differences be- 
tween the months to the mills disadvantage. 

Man's ability to think is the basis of civilization. The 
mills that buy on call are jeopardizing the mterest of the 
whole industry and in the language of Benjamin Frank- 
lin-—who has been called the first civilized American 
“Are paying too dear for the whistle.” 

When they find it desirable to use the futures market 
it will be far better for everyone concerned if they would 
place their own hedges and not have someone else to do 
it whose interest in most cases are inimical to their own. 


John W. Clark, Pres. 
Randolph Mills 
Franklinville, N. C. 


GETTING 


HETHER you run cotton, wool, or rayon, you will spin 


W 


the years, when you use Texaco S pindura Oils for spinning and 


smoother, higher-quality yarns, and use less power over 


twisting. 

Texaco S pindura Oils perform a dual service . . . they minimize 
wear and reduce vibration. They resist thickening in service, pre- 
venting sludge and gum formation, and maintain normal bearing 
temperatures. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred 
in the fields listed in the panel has made it preferred also by 
prominent textile mills throughout the country. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate in bring- 
ing similar benefits to your mill, just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


¥% More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


¥% More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U.S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


¥% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U.S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 


*% More locomotives and cars in 
the U.S. are lubricated with Tex- 
aco than with any other brand. 


¥% More revenve airline miles in 
the U.S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


Tune in FRED ALLEN 


ght ee your ltocé! newspaper 
and stat 


RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY... thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for Notional Defense. 
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Federal Corporation Taxes 


By Elbridge A. Bollong 


Stewart, Watts & Bollong 


T IS inevitable that you will, all, become intimately 
acquainted with. the practical effect of the new reve- 
nue act on or before March 15, 1942. 

My purpose is to review briefly the more important 
innovations of the 1941 revenue act and the changes 
effected thereby so that you may be better prepared for 
what is to come. 

Only a soothsayer would attempt to predict the future. 
taxwise, in these unsettled and kaleidoscopic times. How- 
ever, this much we know-——that the burden of taxes will 
be increasingly heavy as long as the national defense pro- 
gram is operative. In this connection it is well to remem- 
ber that in England corporations generally are taxed at 
the rate of 55% for income and national defense taxes, to 
which is added an excess profits tax equal to all profits in 
excess of 10°, of average invested capital. Nevertheless, 
it is preferable to meet the obligation currently to the 
extent of our ability rather than postpone the evil day 
and imperil our economic structure. 

The Revenue Act of 1941 was signed by the President 
on September 20th, and is effective in respect to Normal 
Tax, Surtax and Excess Profits Tax for all corporations 
having taxable years beginning in 1941. The act, in most 
part, consists of an amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code and imposes both increased and new taxes upon 
corporations. 

The new act provides for very few changes in the ad- 
ministrative provisions of the law. However, it is be- 
lieved that a new bill will be introduced in Congress this 
year or early next year which will, in all probability, 
make changes in the administrative as well as the taxing 
provisions. 

The act provides for the following taxes on corporate 
income and capital stock: 

1. Normal Tax 


2. Surtax 


3 Excess Profits Tax 
4. Capital Stock Tax 


*Talk presented at the recent meeting of the National Asso- 
Clation of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston. Mass. 


5 Declared Value Excess-Profits Tax 
6. Surtax on Corporations Improperly Accumulating 
Surplus (Section 102) 


Normal Tax 


The Normal Tax rates for a corporation with an in- 
come under $25,000 are 15% on the first $5,000 of tax- 
able income, as compared with 13.5°7 effective in 1940, 
17% on income between $5,000 and $20,000 as compared 
with 15% in 1940, and 19% on income from $20,000 to 
925,000 as compared with 17% in 1940. 

The increase is accounted for primarily by the integra- 
tion of the 10% Defense Tax. If the corporate net in- 
come is in excess of $25,000, then the Normal Tax rate is 
24%, the same as in 1940 (except for a special provision 
whereby income between $25,000 and $38,461.54 will be 
taxed at 37%). 

Under the new law the Normal Tax net income will be 
computed on substantially the same basis as under the 
1940 act, including the right to carry forward net operat- 
ing losses and the right to use the elective method of in- 
ventory valuation, commonly referred to as the “last-in, 
hrst-out’’ method. There is, however, one important dif- 
ference in that the new law provides for the deduction of 
the Excess Profits Tax in determining Normal Tax net 
income. This was not so under the 1940 act. 


Surtax 


The act creates a new tax, known as “Surtax on Cor- 
porations.’ This levies 6% on the first $25,000 of surtax 
net income and 7% on surtax net income in excess of 
$25,000. Surtax net income is net income after allowing 


a credit for dividends received (limited to 85% of net 
income) and after deducting Excess Profits Tax. This 


provision has the effect of levying an additional tax on all 
Normal Tax net income, and further it taxes interest on 
government obligations which interest has been exempt 
heretofore. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Good Housekeeping, Training New 


Workers, Discussed 


NHE Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association held its fall meeting in the audito- 
rium of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co. Community 
Building, Durham, N. C., on Saturday, October 18, 1941. 
he chairman of the Division, George Gilliam, superin- 
tendent of the Sterling Cotton Mills, Inc., at Franklinton, 
N. C., called the meeting to order at 10:45. 
G. H. Dunlap, of Walhalla, S. C.., 
the research program for textile mills sponsored by the 


who is in charge of 


Textile Foundation and supervised by the Southern Tex- 
tile Association and the Arkwrights, was presented by 
T. W. Mullen, superintendent of the Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. Mr. Dunlap outlined briefly the 
plans for research and some of the tests now being made 
in various mills, offering his co-operation to any mills 
which wish to take part in this program. 


A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


Chairman Gilliam: Our program this morning is on 
the general subjects of good housekeeping for the mill 
and its effect on safety, the training of new help, and the 
supervision of the second and third shifts. The first topic 
given is aS follows: “(a) Discuss methods and arrange- 
ments made for good housekeeping as applied to machin- 
ery, walls and floor im all departments. How does 


this affect your safety program?” 


(b) 


We will begin with the picking room, and I ask Mr. 
Kirkman to tell us what methods are used in that part of 
his plant to insure good housekeeping. How often do you 
clean in the picker room, Mr. Kirkman, and how long 
does it take? 

J. V. Kirkman, Asst. Overseer Carding, Erwin Cottor, 
Mills Co., To clean up the machines takes 
about Each shift does its own 


Durham: 
45 minutes to an hour. 
cleaning. 


(Chairman Guliam: The incoming shift does the clean- 
mye? 
Mr. Kirkman: 


does the cleaning and starts up again. 


Yes, the incoming shift stops off and 


Mr. A.: How many machines? 
Mr. Kirkman: Seven pickers. 
Mr. A.: One process? 


Mr. Kirkman: Yes. 
Chairman: This work, of course, is done by the people 
that operate the machines? 


Mr. Kirkman: Yes. 


Chairman Gilliam: Have you some sort of inspection 


at Durham Meeting 


aiter the work is done, to see that it has been done prop- 
erly? 

Mr. Kirkman: The'shift on diity is responsible for the 
room, and the overseer or assistant overseer usually goes 
around within an hour or an hour and a half after they 
have finished, to see that they have done the work. 

Mr. Gilliam: What system do you have for taking care 
of surplus laps? 


Mr. Kirkman: We have lap trucks. 


Chairman Gilliam: Do you have your machines run a 


little ahead of the cards, so that you have surplus laps? 

Mr. Kirkman: Yes, we try to keep ahead. 

Chairman Gilliam: Where do you keep those laps? 

Mr. Kirkman: On the trucks, pushed out of the oper- 
ators way. 

Chairman: You have enough trucks, then, to take care 
ot the laps? 

Mr. Kirkman: Yes. We have enough so that we do not 
have to keep any on the floor. 

Mr. B.: When do you do the overhead cleaning in the 
picker room? 

Mr. Kirkman: 
third shift. 
Saturday 


We do that Friday, at the end of the 
It takes about two hours. In other words, on 
morning, when we stop off, we do the overhead 
cleaning, 
Mr. B.: 
ing? 

Mr. Kirkman: Well, then we would have to get enough 
surplus laps ahead so that we could stop off and clean. 
How about the your 
picker room? What system do you use for taking care of 
them? 


Suppose you did not stop off Saturday morn- 


Chairman Gilltam: motor in 


Mr. Kirkman: We have one large motor in the picker 
room, an electrical motor, and the electrician takes care 
of that—-takes care of the lubrication and cleaning. The 
operatives do not bother with that at all. 


Chairman: Mr. Horner, let’s hear from you about this 
matter. What are the methods you use and the arrange 
ments you have made for good housekeeping in the card 


room? 

Edward Horner, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Ox- 
ford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C.: ] know that 
the practices at one mill are altogether fitting for another. 
Therefore I think the best thing I can do for you this 


do not 
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morning is to bestir your minds to good housekeeping 


along cleaning lines, for safety and the prevention of ac- 
cidents, and then you can make your own solution of the 
problem. In this day, when things are stepped up as they 
are, | think Esso has given us a good slogan: ‘Care saves 
wear. We used to be able to get machine parts or any- 
thing else we wanted, but we cannot get them today on 
account of the defense program, so it is very important 
that we take care of what we have. 

One of the main problems in cleaning, I think, is the 
little oil hole in the machine that gets stopped up. The 
hole gets stepped up with lint, and when the oiler comes 
by and squirts a little oil on it none of the oil gets in the 
hole: 


it goes down on the floor. It is very necessary to 


clean out those oil holes. Lack of lubrication is showing 
on our machines because of continuous production. When 
we used to run four days or five days we had two days or 
and the 
wear 1s beginning to tell. If you fail to do your cleaning 


a day to clean up, but now we run continuously, 


or tail to do your oiling, that curtails your production 
and your quality. 

One place where | think it is very essential to clean is 
under the card doffers. Trash comes down there on the 
oor. When the stripping is done a lot of the white strips 
fall down on the floor, and if trash has been allowed to 
accumulate under the machines the white strippings are 
mixed with that and when run through again it is hard to 
get the trash out; the strippings may have to be worked 
through several times to get them clean. So if we do not 
sweep anywhere else in the card room we should sweep 
under the doftfers. 


Chairman Gilliam: What is your system for cleaning, 
Mr. Horner? 


Mr. Horner: We have a very small plant, and we have 
to work our sweeping in with the creeling. We try to 
sweep twice in each shiit. 


Chairman: How about your overhead cleaning? 


Wr. Horner: We don't do that with compressed air but 


use mops or brooms. That brings up the question of 


We stop 


not necessarily the whole room but on the side we 


whether to clean while the card room is running. 
down 
are cleaning. 


Charman: Are there any questions anyone wishes to 
ask Mr. Horner? 


Mr. 
safety. 


Horner: \ believe you also wanted to discuss 


Yes. 


(Chairman Gilliam: 
things affect safety? 


How do you think all these 


Mr. Horner; The question was, how does good house- 
keeping affect your safety program? Well, I think the 
safety program has more effect on the cleaning system 
than the other way around. In some instances the clean- 
ing methods have been entirely revised on account of the 
salety program. I had rather have a bad cleaning pro- 
gram, with good, safe men to do the work, than to have a 
good cleaning program with men working there who are 
just accidents looking for a place to happen. That brings 
us to a big thing in safety, which is the human factor. 
That is something you cannot put a guard around, as you 
do a machine. Here the foreman plays a more important 
part than the president of any company. On his shoulders 
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rests the entire problem of safety, because he is next to 
the men; he works with the men and he is the one who is 
responsible. In this there are two things that the foreman 
must understand. He must understand and know the 
men who work for him and he must know and understand 
the business or the job he is running. The most pitiable 
thing | know is a foreman who is trying to get a job done 
which he does not know himself. There are a good many 
instances in which that is true with relation to safety, 
It used to be 
that we were concerned only with production and quality 
and we let the men look but today 


satety is just as important as production and quality. It 


because many of us do not know safety. 


after themselves. 
is up to the foreman to analyze his problem from the 
standpoint of cost and from the standpoint of quality and, 
irom the standpoint of production and from the stand- 
point of safety. He must show his men how the job is to 
be done and then after it is done check back on it. That 
is the only way he is going to get it done. A foreman’s 
biggest mistake is overlooking an issue. I know exactly 


how it is. Often if we see a man doing something in the 
wrong way or in an unsale way we pass it up because we 
have something else to do. That is a big mistake, because 
the time to attend to it is not when the operator is doing 


it right but attend to the thing when it happens. 


Chairman: Mr. Horner, can you give us some idea 


how you handle your cleaning on the drawing? 

Mr. Horner: 
with a broom, and the clearers are picked thoroughly, and 
any lint they might collect.around the trumpets or on 


kvery creel on the drawing we brush off 


the back is cleaned off thoroughly. Every eight hours we 
clean up thoroughly, and once a week we clean with com- 
pressed air. 


Chairman Gilliam: Does anyone wish to ask Mr. Hor 


ner a question? 
M. R. Harden, Supt., Mill No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills 
(o., Durham: How do you clean the rollers? 


Mr. Horner: Once a week the cork rolls and top steel 
rolls on the back (there are two of those) are taken out 
and the bearings and the saddle rods are all cleaned and 
the bearings reoiled. The bottom steel rolls are brushed 
with a stiff brush, to get those clean. They are cleaned 
up once a week in a general way. 

Mr. Harden: Who does that? 
Mr. Horner: The oiler. 

Mr. Harden: Just one oiler? 

Mr. Horner: We have one man that does the oiling 
and this cleaning. 


Mr. Harden: Does he clean one frame a day or 
until the end of the week to clean them all? 


Mr. Horner: 


he cleans two. 


wait 


He cleans one a day or, if he gets time, 
But he gets around once a week. 


Mr. Kirkman, | believe I shall call 
on you again now, to tell us something about the roving 


Chawman Gilliam: 


machines. 


Mr. Kirkman: We clean the back of each machine 
once on each shift. For that we use some strippings and 
a small hand brush. 
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Chairman Gilliam: 1s the machine running or stand- 
ing? 

Mr. Kirkman: He cleans the back running. and on 
the empty doff he cleans the front and cleans the rest of 
it. 

Mr. Gilliam: This cleaning is on each shift? 


Mr. Kirkman: Yes. He brushes the head end and the 
foot end while the machine is running and does the rest 
of the machine while the machine is standing for the doff. 


Chairman: What about the overhead cleaning ? 

Mr. Kirkman: That is done once a week. 

Chairman Gilliam: Is it brushed down or blown down ? 
Mr. Kirkman: Blown down. 


Chairman: Are the machines stopped while you are 
doing that? 


Mr. Kirkman: Yes. sir. 


Chairman: Mr. Kirkman, what effect would you say 
lack of cleaning on the ceiling and too much lint collect- 
ing on there would have on your quality ? 


Mr. Kirkman: Well, if a little wind should come up it 
would blow the dust and lint down into the work. 


Chairman: It used to be that we cleaned while the mil] 
was standing, but now the mills are running all the time, 
some of them 144 hours a week: they run all the time 
except Sunday. How do you manage about that? 


Mr. Kirkman: We clean a section at a time. 
Chairman: How does this affect your safety problem? 


Mr. Kirkman: We sweep around the roving machines 
once each hour, to prevent any accumulation there result- 
ing in a hazard. We use brooms and what we call a sweep 
plow. 


Chairman: How about your surplus roving? How do 
vou handle that? 


Mr. Kirkman: We have roving bins. with doors. and 
we pack it in the bins and close the doors. Whether the 
bins are full or empty we try to keep the doors shut. 


Mr. C.: I understand from what you said that you do 
the cleaning out at the back of the machines while the 
machines are running, and I believe you said you use 
some strippings and a little hand brush. It seems to me 
that about a third of that machine back there is hazard- 
ous. What do you do about your compound? Do you 
clean that running, too? 

Mr, Kirkman: No, we clean that standing. 


Mr. C.: You clean about two-thirds of your machine 
-unning, then, and about one-third standing? 


Mr. Kirkman: No, it is about half and half. We clean 
about half the back while the machine is running. 

Mr.C.: You said you blow down overhead. I wish you 
would tell us more about that. 


Mr. Kirkman: We have a flexible rubber hose. and on 
the end of the hose is a metal pipe connection. We use 
the metal pipe to extend from the man’s reach to the top 
ot the house. 


Chairman: In other words, your hose is open and when 
you put it up there you cannot control the valve? 


8 


Mr. Kirkman: Yes. we can control it: we have a blow- 
gun valve between the rubber hose and the metal pipe. 


Chairman: Oh, I see, your valve is beyond the hose? 
Mr. Kirkman: Yes. We can control it there. 


Chairman Gilliam: The ceiling is about 15 or 16 feet 
high, | suppose? That is the general height of a mill ceil- 


ing? 


Mr. Kirkman: It is not so high but that he can stand 
on the floor and reach it. 


W. T. Honeycutt, Overseer Carding, Sterling Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Franklinton, N. C.: I want to ask whether a 
broom would not do for cleaning the back. instead of the 
strippings and brush. 


Mr. Kirkman: We have never tried a broom. We have 
used a small comber brush. 


NVirgil E. McDowell, Overseer Carding. Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: Mr. Kirkman said each 
man on the three shifts is responsible for cleaning the 
back of this particular frame. How do you clean the front 
of that machine, Mr. Kirkman, and how do you manage 
about oiling the shell rollers at the end of the week ? 


Mr. Kirkman: Each man picks the spindles on his 
frame on his shift. 


Mr. McDowell: Are they all picked at one time? 
Mr. Kirkman: Yes. sir. 


Mr. McDowell: They are picked while the machine is 
standing? 


Mr. Kirkman: While the machine is being doffed. As 
far as oiling the shell rollers is concerned, the third shift 
on Friday night takes those rollers out, and we clean them 
and oil them on Monday morning before starting up 
work. Every other week we take them out and clean 
them, and every week we oil them. 

Question: Do you use an automatic ball bearing or the 
shell roller? 


Mr. Kirkman: Just the ordinary shell roller. 


Chairman: Has anyone a question he would like to ask 
Mr. Kirkman? 


Mr. Harden: 1 do not want to ask Mr. Kirkman a 
question about this but want to put it before the house. 
This cleaning takes up a lot of time. and we just simply 
have to stop off two or three hours to get it done. We are 
beginning to give some thought to the matter of how 
many people to use on that. In other words. if by using 
two men it takes an hour, with four men we could cut it 
to a half-hour and with eight men could cut it to fifteen 
minutes. We are thinking that the more quick'y we can 
get this overhead cleaning done the more money we shall 
be able to save. 

Chairman Gilliam: The question comes in there 
whether those men are used for that operation only, or do 
you pull them from some other job? 


Mr. Harden: 1 am beginning to think it might be a 
Saving to the mill to give an allowance to the different 
frame hands, or someone like that. for the fifteen minutes 


they spend in cleaning, rather than take two or three 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Replacement of inefficient and obsolete equipment 


can be anficipated now ...and a long-range modernization 


program started at the opportune time. 


The speed and efficiency with which 
the textile industry has met the unprecedented 
needs of National Defense is a tribute to the 
foresight of capable leadership. Millions of yards 
of quality fabrics for many defense purposes were 
started at almost a moment's notice ., . and pro- 
duced to meet the needs of our rapidly expand- 
ing armed forces. This proud and enviable record 
of achievement by the Textile Industry is rooted 
in the effectiveness of its progressive moderniz- 


ation programs. 


Modernization has long been a policy of the 
textile industry. And because of this policy new 
and better methods of manufacture have always 


been quickly recognized and adopted. 


Today modernization must wait... but the plans 


for eventual modernization can be started at once. 


Now is the time to check all operating equipment 


evaluate its performance and efficiency — and 
formulate plans, in cooperation with our engi- 
neering staff, for the inevitable modernization Saco-Lowell Controlled 
program which must come with the return of Draft Roving in a 


nae modern Card Room 
normal conditions. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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iedmont Division 


Reclamation 


HE fall meeting of the Piedmont Division of the 

Southern Textile Association was held in the Hotel 

Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., on Saturday, October 4, 
1941. In the absence of the Division Chairman, B. M. 
Bowen, of Salisbury, N. C., Marshall Dilling, of Gastonia, 
N.C... Executive Secretary of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, presided. 


The first part of the report of the discussion at the 
mecting of the Piedmont Division was published im the 
October 15th issue. It consisted of dis ussion of the rec- 
lamation of textile parts, the use of controlled draft draw- 
ing equipment, and the importance of the installation of} 
cauipment that will reduce costs im the mill, The dtscus- 
sion continues here, with Marshall Dilling, Supt. and Sec. 
of the A. M. Smyre Mig. Co., Gastonia, N.C., presiding. 


Let’s go on to this next question: “What is the best 
method of obtainine check on X Model looms when run- 
nine at high speed?” Who has the X Model loom? 


Mr. Hammond: 
Mr. Dilling: 


I have. 
Tell us about it. 

Mr. Hammond: 1 do not understand the question, Mr. 
Dilling. 


Chairman Dilling: It reads: “What is the best me thod 
of obtaining a check on X Model looms when running alt 
high speed?” Mr. Royal, can you 
tell us what is meant by the question: 


What does he mean? 


Mr. Royal: 1 can’t tell you what he means, Mr. Dill- 
‘ne. The man that sent in that question is not here this 
morning. 


Mr. Hammond: The high speed loom lowers labor cost 
considerably. The next question is how to figure percent- 
age production from that loom. That depends upon the 
evenness of the yarn and the number of loom stops. Then 
vou want to know supply costs, and I think that 1s really 
what he meant. I think the supply cost on the high-speed 
loom is higher than it used to be on low speed. Mine 1S 
2.93 cents per hour. That is for operation 
cents. That may be high or may be low; ! don't know 
whether it is too low or to high. The loom speed is 192, 
and that is figured for the entire year. I have been very 


almost 3 


much interested in that, and I was in- hopes of getting 
some comparisons on it. 

Chairman Dilling: Mr. Burgess, we should like to have 
your opinion. 

J. H. Burgess, Overseer Weaving. Marion Mig. Co., 
Marion. N. C.: I have not any comments to make on 


10 


S. T. A. Discusses 
Supplies 


that. I just wondered whether he meant to check the 
shuttles. I may be wrong. The same method applies to 


checking the shuttle on a fast loom. as on a slow loom. 
You have to have the boxes set, if you want to check it 


right, and the heel spring right. 
Chairman: Do you have your costs, Mr. Burgess? 
Mr. Burgess: 
Mr. Rovyat: 

vour looms in better mechanical condition with these high 


speeds ? 


No. sir. I don't have the costs. 


Mr. Burgess, is it not necessary to have 


Mr. Burgess: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rovyat: 
Mr. Burgess: 


Mr. Rovatl: 
better loom fixing? 


In order to check the shuttle? 
That is right. 
In other words. the loom fixer has to do 


Mr. Burgess: Yes, sir. 


A Mi mibe 


| agree with that. 


Chairman Dilling: That is true of any machine. The 
higher the speed the greater the wear is going to be. Of 
course, they are better looms. 


Mr. Hammond: May | say something here? We have 
a shuttle life of 11.92 months. That 
This figure was based at that time on 
than the two shifts. We 
last year. 


is almost a year. 
a little bit better 
ran about 102 hours per week 


Chairman: That is 102 hours operation and 11.92 
months per shuttle. 


Mr. Hammond: 

Mr. Burgess: May I ask if your cost of 2.92 
loom per hour is for everything 
everything else? 


Mr. Hammond: 


(ess 


Yes. sir. 


cents per 
loom parts, shuttles and 


Yes. sir. Is that too high, Mr. Bur- 


Mr. Burgess: 1 don’t know. That is getting it down 


pretty fine. 
Chairman Diling: 


ye Lr 


Is there anything else on this sub- 


Lewis Burgess: May | say something? 


(Chairman: Yes. sir. 


We have found that shuttles do not last 
nearly as long with three shifts, in proportion, as they did 
with one. Do you find that true? 


Mr. Burgess: 
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DEFENSE GOODS MOVED SAFELY, ECONOMICALLY 
QUICKLY with ACME 


ACME STEELSTRAP MEETS ALL GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


It is not enough that defense products arrive at destina- ping pack . . . thus conserving space at a time when 
tion—they must arrive quickly and in perfect condition. emergency needs are taxing transportation facilities to 
Many textile mills use Acme Steelstrap for the utmost. When steelstrapped, cartons too, 
adequate, low-cost product protection. Pack- are classed as bales. In addition damage and 
ing, handling and transporting are made pilferage are eliminated. 
faster and easier. Frequently flat steel strap- You can be sure of meeting all strapping 
ping is included in Government packing specifications for your defense contracts with 


and shipping specifications for textiles and Acme Steelstrap. Acme engineers will be 


glad to work with you in assuring the fast, 


clothing required by the defense program. 


Operator is using an 
Used for baling, Acme Steelstrap makes Acme 905 Sealer to close the 
final seal while bale of textiles 
is under compression. No ten- 


possible the compressed bale type of ship- shadian dak tx matted. products. Write today for full details. 


safe and economical arrival of your defense 


THESE AND MANY OTHER TEXTILE PRODUCTS—VITAL TO DEFENSE — 
ARE MADE “BOUND TO GET THERE” WITH ACME STEELSTRAP 


Aprons + Cashmerette arctics parachute back pads blankets airplanecloth armycoats + blue denim 

table damask woolendrawers operating gowns canvashammocks handkerchiefs hats tent 
hoods jackets jerseys leggings mackinaws mittens mosquitonetting overcoats’ - 
furparkas - raincoats + sheeting + trousers + tarpaulin - towels + socks + overalls + padding. 


ATME STEEL COMPANY 22 
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Mr. Hammond: 
check straps and everything else. 
the machine generates heat. 


That is true, yes, and it is true with 


That is natural. because 


Mr. Bur ge 
ers in there? 


Don't you think the human element en- 


Mr. Hammond: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Burgess: 1 find that whe ‘n you have more in there 
each one wants to set things in a different w ay. 
Have you the cost of the shuttles, Mr. Hammond? 


Mr. Hammond: No. I haven't that. 


(hatrman Dilline: 
there 


You speak of the human element in 
There is a great deal about where responsibility 
can be placed. If one man looks after a thing entirely you 
can ve the responsibility, but where you have three 
men running a section it is difficult to place the responsi- 
bility. 


Mr. Hammond: 
hit. 


One man may want to soldier a little 


Yes. 


\re there any more questions? 


Chairman Diiling: 


Mr. Carter: I should like to hear some more discussion 
on this long draft. I have to spend some money on that, 


and I want to learn something about it. 


Mr. Dilling: If there are any other questions on weav- 
ing let’s have them first. 


Mr, Sullivan: Mr. Chairman, what will be the increase 
in cost by going over from 40-hour shifts to running Sat- 
urdays and starting Sunday night and going until Satur- 
day night? Has anyone had any experience on that? 


Mr. Hammond: 
per cent higher. 


| think your cost is going to be 110 
(Laughter. ) 


Chairman Dilling: We are going to get away from 
some of these things some day, and some of the prece- 


dents we have set are going to Stare us right in the face. 

and we are going to be sorry that we established them. 
Mr. Hammond: 

think the 


majority of 


May I speak again?’ 
some of the 


Personally, | 
or perhaps a good 
are making a sad mistake by buying 

know the here will not 
on that, because naturally they want to 
One man told me that he had sold hfty-six 
_I think we 
You are textile men and I am. 
too. I think we are responsible for that by buying too 
much. I am getting everything I want except in the way 
of tools. They may send me only half of what I want. 
but they will send the rest later. We are looking at a 
mountain and don’t know whether we have 
or through it or 


mills mills 
them 

ahead. | 
with me 


sell the mills. 


too much salesmen 


avree 


barrels of oil to put in a storage warehouse. 
are responsible for that. 


to go over it 
| think we are going to get 
| am not stocking up so. much, but 1] 
have a little more than I ever had in my life. But these 
salesmen push it on you. I do say there is a demand for 
tools. I have an order in now for tools. We are not on 
Government business. They are doing the best they can: 
| know they are co-operating with us, and I don’t think it 
is necessary to load up. I know some mills h: ive bought a 
year's supply ahead, and I think this year’s inventory 
will show the highest inventory in the history of the tex- 
tile industry. 


around 
enough supplies. 
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Chairman Dilling: 
plies? 


Mr. Hammond: Yes. 


Mr. Carter: That is because they got scared, and | 
don’t think it is necessary. Those boys up there in Wash- 
ington realize that you have to have these things and 
realize that the textile Senet is one of the biggest in- 
dustries in the country. 


You mean the inventory of sup- 


Chairman Dilling: 1 think that we have. generally 
speaking, anticipated too much there and tried to buy too 
much. Mr. B., have you found that the mills have jump- 
ed up on their orders unreasonably ? 


Mr. B.: Yes, sir. absolutely. We have found that some 
of the mills have ordered enough stuff to last for years. | 
have called them up and told them that we would give 
them their last year’s amount plus 10 per cent and would 
ship it out by the month and not in one lot. 


Chairman: Mr. Burgess, have you had that experi- 


ence ? 


Mr. Burgess: Mr. Chairman. my company has not 
tried to boost sales on account of the emergenc y. On the 
other hand, we have tried to discourage orders for abnor. 
mal amounts, for reasons you are familiar with. Some 
mills have become panicky and have bought exorbitant 
amounts of supplies. The statement that the inventory 
this year will show the largest amount ever on hand | 
right. I have found that some mills have become pe aie 
because of misinterpretation of the OPM. I have found 
in some localities people are very much excited; they 
think they will not be able to obtain the essentials to 
carry on. The machinery people, and I think most of the 
accessory salesmen, have not used this emerge ncy to try 
to secure a lot of business. They do not gain a lot by it in 
the long run, because eventually there will be a time when 
the mills will not buy anything for a long time. and we 
shall go lacking in that.period. That is one reason. and 
another is that quite a good many machinery manufactur- 
ers are doing work directly for the Government and their 
operations are curtailed to a small degree in some cases 
and others I understand have given over almost. their 
entire plants to defense work. I think in some 
the cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” has been raised when there was 
no wolf there. 


localities 


Chairman Dilling: Thank you, Mr. Burgess. I think 
the responsibility for overbuying can be placed on both 
parties. It can be imputed to the salesmen to some ex- 
tent, though not in all instances, because the salesman is 
anxious to sell a good bill, and also to the mills. because 
the mills got overanxious. 


Mr. A.: Who can get card clothing? We cannot. 
Chairman: We can. We have to wait several months. 
maybe, but we get it. 


Mr. A.: We find we can get the English-made card 
clothing more quickly than we can the American-made. 


Mr. Hunt: We find that true. too. 


Chairman Dilling: Have you any further questions 


you want to ask? 


Mr. Hunt: We are interested in long-draft equipment 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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FINISH 


Require no breaking in 


There are no unusual precautions to observe when you install Pawtucket Rings. 
Production can be maintained at normal speed from the moment they are put into 
service. There are no delays—-and no “take it easy’”’ breaking-in periods. This is 
possible because of the Vitritex Finish — an exclusive manufacturing process which 
gives the rings a surface as hard as steel, as smooth as glass and almost impervious 
to wear 

We will be pleased to arrange a trial installation, or if you prefer, furnish sufficient 


samples without cost for your own test purposes. 
GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS “A TURN FOR THE BETTER** 


Pawtucket SPINNING RING COMPANY e CENTRAL FALLS. RHODE ISLAND 


(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
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Army Wants 38,000,000 Yards Of Cotton Fabric 


Washington, D. C.—The Department made 
known October 28th threugh the Quartermaster General 
that informal negotiated bids are being asked on 38 mil- 
lion yar 3 of cotton cloth of five different types which 

equirements for these materials at the present 
tor the immediate future as far as requirements 
are now known. 


cove 


time 


The quantities of cloth being advertised for are: 
Cotton albert twill, olive drab, for lining—4 
yards. 


million 
Cotton canvas padding—3 million yards. 

6,500,000 yards. 

20 million yards. 
4,500,000 yards. 

Several types are required for use in the manufacture 
of garments beginning in January, 1942, and running to 
as late as August, 1942. The largest quantity of any one 
item being procured is herringbone twill, which is used in 
the manufacture of uniforms to be used in the field and 


Olive drab lining for overcoats 
Herringbone twill cotton cloth 
Unbleached cotton drilling 


also for drill and working uniforms in garrisons by the 
troops. The other cloths being purchased are components 
of the regular uniform, both cotton and wool. 

The schedule of deliveries being asked is as follows: 

Cotton Albert twill, olive drab, for lining: 
yards in January, 1942; 400,000 yards in February: 
600,000 yards in March; 600,000 yards in April; 800,000 
yards in May; 800,000 yards in June; 600,000 yards in 
July. 


200.000 


(Cotton canvas padding: 150,000 yards in January. 
1942; 150,000 yards in February; 150,000 yards in 
March; 150,000 yards in April; 600,000 yards in May: 
1,300,000 yards in June; 1,300,000 yards in July: 1.300, 
O00 yards in August. 

Herringbone twill cotton cloth: 200,000 yards in Jan- 
uary, 1942; 200,000 yards in February; 1,000,000 yards 
in March; 2,000,000 yards in April; 5,000,000 vards in 
May; 5,800,000 yards in June; 5,800,000 vards in July. 

Unbleached cotton drilling: 
1942: 225,000 yards in 


225,000 yards in January, 
February; 450,000 yards in 
March; 900,000 yards in April; 900,000 yards in May 
900,000 yards in June; 900,000 yards in July 

Following out the recently adopted policy of spreading 
business, so far as practicable, on a geographic basis, bid 
are being asked from all known sources and will be 
awarded so that the awards are spread to all concerns 
with facilities available to manufacture consistent with 
Sufficient allowed in 
order to thoroughly circularize the entire market, thus 
affording opportunity to manufacturers to determine their 
bids and ability to meet the desired schedule of deliveries. 


reasonable prices. time is béing 


When bids are received under this procedure, they are 
broken down geographically and then offered to the low- 
est bidders in each State within reasonable price. If the 
entire quantity is not obtained by this manner at reason- 
able prices announced, the bidders are reapproached ask- 
ing for the remaining quantity at a price not higher than 
the price set, giving first consideration to completing the 
quotas of each State for each item. 

The schedules of deliveries have been based on mili- 
tary requirements and on the best information as to the 
manutacturers’ ability to produce the quantities required 
in accordance with the schedule. 
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W.R. C. SMITH 


Atlanta, Ga.—W. R. C. Smith, 69, founder and chair- 
man of the board of the W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., 
of Atlanta, and a leader’in business and magazine publi- 
cation in the South, died October 7th at an Atlanta hos- 
pital after a brief illness. 

Mr. Smith came to Atlanta 35 years ago. He was born 
on a farm near New Troy, Mich., where his family had 
been prominent since Colonial days. He studied at Mich- 
igan State College and at a commercial college in Olean, 
N. Y., and became associated with the McGraw Publish- 
ing Co., New York, as advertising representative. 

Upon coming to Atlanta, after several years as part 
owner of the “Engineer” in Cleveland, Mr. Smith acquir- 
ed two Southern publications, the “Southern Engineer” 
and the “Practical Machinist.” In ensuing years he con- 
solidated or established 14 business and industrial publi- 
cations, creating the company’s five present periodicals, 
“Cotton,” “Southern Hardware,’ “Southern Automotive 
Journal,” “Electrical South,” and “Southern Power and 
Industry.” 

In 1918, Mr. Smith was placed in charge of the Liberty 
Loan trains traveling throughout the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District. He was general chairman of the United 
War Work Campaign, which raised $450,000 in Fulton. 
That year he was elected president of the Atlanta Rotary 
Club, and two years later he became Governor ‘of the 
Kighth District, Rotary International. 

Mr. Smith was made a life member of the Atlanta Re. 
tail Merchants’ Association in 1923 “for distinguished 
civic service rendered the retail merchants of Atlanta.” 
As president of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce in 
to advertise, directing a 
campaign which raised $250,000 in four days. He organ- 
ized the Atlanta 
directed the campaign. 


1925. he started-a movement 


Forward Advertising Commission and 

Failing health in recent years has forced Mr. Smith to 
take a less active part in civic matters. 

Surviving are his wife, formerly Miss Edna Pope; four 
daughters, Mrs. C. L. Wilson, of Anderson, Ind.: Mrs. 
B. C. Carter, of Richmond, Va.; Mrs. C. E. Reese and 
Mrs. John A. Boykin, of Atlanta; two sons, A. .E. C 
Smith, of Cleveland, and Richard P. Smith, of Atlanta, 
and a brother, J. Willet Smith, of Hornell, N. Y 


NEWTON THOMAS 
Gastonia, N. C-—Newton H. Thomas, 64, for many 
vears a traveling representative in this territory of Victor 
Ring Traveler Co., died recently at his home here. 

He had been in failing health for some time. He had 

traveled for the Victor Co. for more than 15 years up 
until his recent illness. 
Edna Smith Thomas, a 
son. Charles Thomas, and a daughter, Mrs. Irene Thomp- 
son, both of Gastonia; three brothers, J. P. Thomas, of 
Kings Mountain; J. J. Thomas, of Gaffney, S. C.. 
W. F. Thomas, of Houston, Tex., 
Littell, of Spartanburg, S. C 


Surviving are his wife. Mrs. 


and 


Mrs. lrene 


and a sister 
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HITIN- 


CHWEITER 
futomatic Filing Bobbin Winders 


4 


4 


= Suitable for all classes of yarn 
. wound on shuttle bobbins 


JUST OUT—A new descriptive 
booklet — Ask for it. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Philadelphia Textile School To Confer B.S. 
Degree 


Philadeluhia, Pa.—The Pennsylvania State Council of 
l.ducation has granted to the Philadelphia Museum of 
\rt power to conter the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
lextiles to students of the Philadelphia Textile School 
who have satisfactorily completed either of the two four- 
year courses now being offered by the school for the first 
M. Earl Heard, dean of the school, 
makes known receipt of the official notification from 


Clarence E. Ackley, 


time in its 57 years. 
secretary of the State Council. 


W. W. Lockwood New Taylor Advertising 
Manager 


Wallace W. Lockwood has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. ¥., to replace Elmer E. Way, who has resigned. 

\ graduate of Auburn High School and Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Mr. Lockwood joined the Taylor advertising de- 
partment in 1932 
1939. 


advertising 
Previously connected with the Lapp 
Insulator Co., Leroy, N. Y., the Z. L. Potter Advertising 
\gency and the David Tynion Advertising Agency, both 


and was made assistant 


manager in 


of Syracuse, Wally takes his new position with the very 
best 
trade. 


wishes of his many colleagues and friends in the 


Army Places Orders for 1,981,784 Wool 
Blankets 


Orders for 1,981,784 blankets, 1 
wool, are being placed by the Quartermaster Corps at 


per ent ce ymestic 


prices ranging from $6.58 to $6.65 each with a total cost 
of 312,635,562.04 the War Department announced re- 
cently. Of this total, 892,500 blankets will be obtained 
1941, at 
he other 1,089,- 
284 blankets will be delivered upon negotiated contracts. 


through awards on bids opened September 15, 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 


The Quartermaster Corps outlines the action under which 
the blankets are being obtained as follows: 

bids were received from 26 bidders in response to for- 
mal invitation issued for 1,000,000 blankets by the Phila- 
de!phia Quartermaster Depot. 


S6.58 to SS.28! 


from 
Before awards were made. however. it 


These bids ranged 


was necessary to increase the number to 1,981,784 due to 
increased requirements, A study of the market indicated 
that the maximum fair price for blankets should not ex- 
ceed $6.65 each. All bids received up to and including 
that amount were accepted for the amount advertised 
plus a 50 per cent Increase as provided in the formal invi- 
tations. This procedure covered 892,500 blankets. 

To obtain the additional quantity need it was necessary 
to ask for further bids on a negotiated basis for 1,089,284 
blankets. 
number of responsible manufacturers, all bidders on the 
original list were invited to submit offers not 


To spread the business among the greatest 


to exceed 
100,000 with the information that the price of $6.65 
would not be exceeded, but that awards would be made 
to the lowest bidders. Based on this procedure, orders 
for an additional 535,000 blankets were placed at prices 
ranging from $6.62'% to $6.65. 


To obtain the additional 554.284 blankets. the list of 
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bidders on the original invitations and any other respon- 
sible sources of supply were again contacted, but no limit 
was set as to the amount on which they might bid. The 
same maximum maintained. ‘This 
brought offers of the required blankets at prices ranging 


prices were action 
from $6.64'%4 to $6.65 and provided the entire quantity 
required. 

Bids were received from practically all sections of the 
country with awards showing wide geographical distribu- 
tion. Some of the awards to Southern mills were as fol- 
lows: 

Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., 375,000, $6.58, 32,- 
Leaksville Woolen Mills, Inc., Homestead, N. 
C., 75,000, $494,250; Leaksville Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Homestead, N. C., 75,000, $6.64, $498,000; Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Spray, N. C., 75,000, $6.65, $498,750; 
Woolen Mills, Rossville, 100,000, 


467.500: 


96.59, 


Peerless Ga., $6.65, 


S665 000. 


Awards $6,603 in Waste Suit 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Anderson Cotton Mills of An- 
derson, S. C., have been awarded $6,603.51 by Judge A. 
Hall Johnston in Mecklenburg Civil Superior Court 
where the Anderson company was suing the Royal Mig. 


~ 


Co. for some $70,000 alleged to be owed the plaintiff as a 
result of contracts which the plaintiff contended had been 
breached by the defendant. 

The involved litigation came to a sudden end when the 
judge denied a motion of non-suit presented by the de- 
fense attorneys, and the defense rested without presenting 
evidence. 

Judge Johnston, who had heard the case without a jury 
by agreement of both sides of the controversy, announced 
that he felt the plaintiff should get an award of $6,603 
from the defendant company. 

Counsel for the defendant then asked whether the 
judge found as a fact that the defendant concern had 
committed fraud in its dealing with the plaintiff. The 
judge at once ruled out the fraud allegations, explaining 
that he found no fraud. 

The company contended that it had an 
agreement with the Royal company whereby the latter 
should handle the cotton waste of the plaintiff on a com- 
mission basis. During the years 1933 through 1936, the 
plaintiff contended, the Royal company bought the waste 


Anderson 


for itself, collected a commission for selling it to itself, 
and then processed the waste and sold it for the benefit 
of the Royal concern. 

The Anderson officials contended that their company 
ought to be awarded various sums representing alleged 
profits realized by the Royal folks on the handling of the 
plaintiff's waste. Efforts of the plaintiff attorneys to 
establish just how much money the mill should receive on 
the transactions during the four-year period were handi- 
capped by lack of definite evidence, but the court after a 
week of listening to the complicated and technical testi- 
mony about prices of various types of waste at various 
periods from 1933 through 1936, came to the conclusion 
that the plaintiff had something coming to it, and the 
award was announced as $6,603. 

The defense counsel noted an appeal to the Supreme 
(ourt and the defense attorneys indicated that they ex- 
pect to fight the case before the high court. 
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PICKER APRONS 
NEW AND REBUILT 


To the Mills who have purchased new or had us re- 
build your old Aprons. May we THANK YOU-—-Call on 
us again. 


To the Mills we have not had the pleasure of serving. 
May we suggest that you advise us your needs at once. 

“BETTER BUILT PICKER APRONS” MEANS 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Ine. 


P. O. Box 267 Phone L. D. 25 
Athens, Ga. 


EASE-y working 


means 


More Yardage per Gallon 


ower Labor Cost “ 


/) 
chai Loss of Production Hours 


GIL-LITE One-Coat MILL WHITE 


covers solidly with One Coat ... dries fast, saving production tie-up... 
saves one coat of labor and material ... and STAYS WHITE! 


GILMAN 


Manufactured by Gilman Paint & Varnish Co., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Carolina Distributor Olney Paint Co 


OLNEY PAINT COMPANY | 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. tend me, without obligation, sample of 


Name 


éé 
Sry a sample on the 


City State 
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Tests Irrigated 


and Rain-Grown 


American Upland Cotton 


At several meetings of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, over the past few years, the question of the 
comparative merits of rain grown cotton and irri- 
gated cotton has been brought up. Following is the 
summary of a report on tests made on these cot- 
tons by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with Clemson College and Texas A. & M. 
The tests were conducted on the crop of 1939. 
FONHE relative quality of and 


American upland cotton has been the subject of 


irrigated rain-grown 


controversy among cotton producers, shippers and 
consumers for a number of years. Frequent complaints 
regarding the manulfacturing quality of irrigated cotton 


have made it imperative that an unbiased, caretully con- | 


ducted series of tests be made to obtain a true comparison 
of these cottons, It was the purpose of this study to de 
termine, through detailed fiber and manufacturing tests, 
the nature and extent of the differences, if such exist, be- 
tween commercially grown irrigated and rain-grown cot 
torn of certain grade and staple combinations produced 
during the 1939 season. 

Composite test lots each containing about 250 bale 
samples, or about 50 pounds, were obtained, to the extent 
of the supply available, for 12 grade and staple combina- 
tions from each of three general areas. Ihe areas repre- 
sented were (1) the Delta, or Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana; (2) the cotton-growing districts of California: 


New 


(‘otton classed 


and (3) the cotton-growing districts of Arizona. 


\iexico and west Texas Paso area) 
as good middling. strict middling. middling and strict low 
*) 


middling of each of three staple lengths, 1-1/16, 1-3/32 


and | inches, was selected at the classing offices of the 
\gricultural Marketing Service at Memphis, Tenn., Ba- 
kersheld, Calif., and El Paso, Tex., tor the tests. As far 
as possible, triplicate test lots were obtained. 

In all, 81 test lots composed of about 20,000 bale sam- 
ples were drawn from a total supply of about 130,000 
samples in such a manner as to ensure a representative 
cross-section of the available supply of cotton. Each test 
lot was subjected to the following fiber tests: Length and 
length variability; fineness, in terms of weight per inch; 
immaturity, measured in terms of the percentage of thin- 
walled fibers: and bundle strength in terms of 1,000 
pounds per square inch of cross-section. 

In the manufacturing laboratory, the cottons were sub- 
iected to tests as follows: Manufacturing waste; Shirley 


analyzer waste; skein and single-strand yarn strengths: 
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yarn appearance; tire cord strength and elongation; ten- 
sile, bursting and tearing. strength of sheeting; appear- 
ance ot fabric; bleaching and dyeing properties of .fabric; 
and general manufacturing characteristics. 

The following statements summarize the more impor- 
tant findings of this study: 

[here was a fairly close agreement in upper quartile 
hber lengths of comparable staple lengths among the 
three growths, except that the Delta cottons which were 
classed as | inches were about 0.0 
The 
untiorm in fiber length, with the California cottons sec- 
ond 


3 inch longer than 
the irrigated cottons. Delta cottons were the most 
Hence, the mean fiber lengths of the irrigated cot- 
tons were slightly shorter. 

The Delta cottons were slightly coarser or heavier in 
hiber weight per inch, with the California and Arizona- 
New Mexico-Texas cotton on an average approximately 
equal in this respect. 

here were no important differences among the three 
growths in percentage of thin-walled fibers. 

The Delta cottons averaged 4 to 5 per cent stronger 
in fiber bundle strength than the irrigated cottons. The 
California cottons were about 1 per cent stronger than 
the Arizona-New Mexico-Texas cottons. 

In total manufacturing waste, the relationships among 
the three growths differed somewhat for the three staple 
lengths. In Delta cottons 
were consistently less wasty, yielding from 0.38 to 1.27 


the two shorter lengths, the 
per cent, or an average of 0.75 per cent, less picker and 

and trom 1.14 to 
2.79 per cent, or an average of 1.95 per cent, less waste 
than the Arizona-New 
inch cottons, 


card waste than the California cottons. 


Mexico- Texas cottons. For the 
the order was reversed, although the 
differences were considerably smaller. 

Shirley analyzer tests showed that, grade for grade, the 
Delta and California cottons contained nearly the same 
relative quantity of foreign matter, but that the Arizona 
New Mexico-Texas cottons were significantly higher in 
foreign matter content. 
were In 
fairly large, on an average the differences in varn strength 


Although individual differences some cases 


between the Delta and California cottons were too small 
to possess any great importance. The Arizona-New Mex- 
ico- Texas cottons produced yarns that were on an average 
about 5 per cent weaker than yarns from the other two 
growths. This difference would probably be important in 


the selection of cotton for the manufacture of certain 


types of goods, 
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There was a close agreement between the results of 
skein and single strand yarn tests. 

Tire cord made from the Delta cottons averaged 3.8 
per cent higher in strength than the California cord, and 
8.0 per cent higher than the Arizona-New Mexico- Texas 
cord. Cord elongation did not differ appreciably among 
growths. 

In appearance of 22s yarn, the Delta cottons were on 
an average about two-thirds of a grade better than the 
California cottons, and nearly one full grade better than 
the Arizona-New Mexico-Texas cotton. The relationships 
of the 60s yarn with respect to appearance were about 
the same as for 22s. 

Fabric strengths were generally highest for the Califor- 
nia cottons in the 1-1/16 and 1' inch lengths, but high- 
est for the Delta cottons in the 1-3/32 inch length. The 
fabrics trom both of these growths were higher in strength 
than the Arizona-New Mexico-Texas cottons of all three 
lengths. 

In most cases the appearance of the unbleached, 
bleached and dyed fabrics made from the Delta cottons 
was definitely better than that of the two irrigated 
growths. This was because of the greater freedom from 
neps, particles of foreign matter, and thick-and-thin 
places in the yarns of the Delta fabrics. Between the 
two irrigated growths there was no consistent difference 
in fabric appearance. 

(olor differences between unbleached samples of fabric 
were partially lost in the bleaching process and wholly 
masked when the samples were dyed. The Delta fabrics 
did not bleach quite so white as the irrigated fabrics, but 
appeared to absorb more dye in the dyeing process. The 
differences in color were large enough so, that trouble 
would be caused in commercial manufacture if yarns spun 
from irrigated and rain-grown cotton were mixed indis- 
criminately in warp or filling. 

New counts, which were made on one of the dyed sets 
of fabrics, gave averages from 2.36 to 6.22 neps per 
square inch for the Delta fabrics: from 3.68 to 8.22 neps 
ior the California fabrics; and from 4.72 to 10.92 neps 
per square inch for the Arizona-New Mexico-Texas fab- 
rics. From 51 to 66 per cent of the neps were lighter in 
color than the general color of the fabric. 

No outstanding differences in manufacturing character- 
istics were noted for the three growths, and no difficulties 
were encountered during the spinning, twisting, warp 
preparation, or weaving of any of the cottons. Spinning 
end breakage was less for the California cottons than for 
the other two growths, except for the 11% inch cottons, in 
which the Delta cottons showed a slight advantage. 

The findings of these tests, it is believed. provide a 
rather detailed and complete picture of the relative qua)- 
ity of the irrigated and rain-grown cottons included in 
this investigation. It should be remembered, however, 
that these results apply to cotton produced during only 
one season, namely, the crop of 1939. It will, of course. 
be necessary to obtain information of a similar type for 
other crop years before generalized conclusions can be 
drawn. 
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Having 


BAND DRIVE 


Troubles? 


You can equip your band driven frames 
with the equivalent of tape drives at a frac- 
tion of the cost! ... easily, inexpensively and 
quickly, by installing Meadows Tension Pul- 
levs. (Only one hole need be drilled through 
spindle ladder to install one pulley for every 
four spindles.) 

Sturdily built, and equipped exclusively 
with M-R-C Lubri-Seal Ball Bearings, these 
pulleys insure (1) Uniform spindle speed .. . 
uniform twist, at all times, (2) No soft or 
slack varn due to band slippage, (3) No 
more damp weather or dry weather or Mon- 
day morning band trouble, (4) Lubrication 
necessary only once a vear, (5) No doffing of 
frames necessary for installations. 


. 
ayy 


~ | MORE THAN 

A QUARTER- 
MILLION SPIN- 
DLES ARE 


ALREADY 
EQUIPPED 
UNIT! 
aS, 


Prelubricated and unconditionally guaran- 
teed for one year. You may either buy or 
make your own bands. Demonstration with 
stroboscopic readings upon request, at no 
obligation to you. 


Write for Details and Prices 


MEADOWS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PO. Box 4354 -— Atlanta, Georgia 
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News 


beLMONtT, N. C.—A new building has recently been 
completed in North Belmont, to be used as a recreation 
center and theater for the employees of the Perfection, 
\cme, Stowe Spinning and Linford Mills. The building is 
of modern construction and will seat 368 persons. 


Hitt, S. C.—Rock Hill Yarn Mill, Inc., was 


chartered October 27th by the Sec retary of State with 
$00 shares of stock of no par value. 


Rox 


Listed as officers 
were Ronald A. Postlethwaite, president; Olga B. Postle- 
thwaite, vice-president, and Emil Baccash, secretary and 
treasurer, 


RaLteicoH, N. C.—The Raleigh Mills Co. will resume 
work on rehabilitating the old Caraleigh Mills for the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, Governor Broughton an- 
nounced recently. 

The Caraleigh plant here was sold several years ago to 
Several 
hundred persons will be employed, the Governor said. 


the group which organized the mills company. 


DANVILLE, VA.—-At the recent sales convention of the 
Rivcrside and Dan River Cotton Mills, held here, it was 
announced that nearly a million dollars had been spent 
this year on new equipment and other modernization. 
\mong the new equipment specifically pointed out were 
thirteen new raw stock dyeing units, and a block of new 
(-4 Crompton & Knowles looms. 


WooprurFr. S.C ( onstruction of a warehouse costing 
440 000. to $50,000 has been started at Mills Mill No. 2. 
Woodruff. H. A. 


he building, a brick. concrete and steel structure. is 


Ligon. treasurer. said. 


scheduled for completion in about 90 days. 


( ontractors are Fiske-Carter Construction Co. Plans 


were drawn by Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc 


BLACKSTONE, VA.—In order to take care of a defense 
order tor 100,000 yards of flare-chute cloth, about 100 
weavers will be employed at the Blackstone Weaving 
Mill. The mill has been manufacturing sample pieces of 
this material for laboratory tests. 


Merton W. Henry has charge of the plant, which usu 
ally employs 100 operatives. 


SPARTANBURG, 5. C.—-The Beaumont Mfg. Co., pur- 
chased some months ago by Walter S. Montgomery and 
associates, is South Carolina’s first textile plant to switch 
trom normal manufacturing operations to 100 per cent 
defense production. 


Beaumont has Government orders for around 6 million 
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yards of duck cloth for the U.S. Army, and is now swing- 
ing into production on this order. 


\ complete modernization of the plant, including the 
discarding of much of the antiquated print cloth equip- 
ment and the substitution of new machinery for making 
duck, is being completed by the company. The change- 
over was effected while the plant was kept in operation, 
and with a minimum production and employment loss to 
the Beaumont workers. 


LAWNDALE, N. C.—Fire destroyed the cotton ware- 
house and from 800 to 1.000 bales of cotton of the Cleve- 
land Mill & Power Co.. it $80.- 
OOO. 


causing a loss estimated 


The warehouse is owned by John Fk. Schenck, Sr., of 
Lawndale, and John Schenck, Jr., and Gene Schenck, of 
Shelby. They said that the origin of the fire had not 
been determined. The loss is partly covered by insur- 
ance 


Mr. Arry, N. C.—The Lynne Hosiery Mills, Inc., a 
new infants hosiery plant, has been organized here with 
a capital stock of $100,000. The mill is being organized 
by a group of local and New York business men and will 
manufacture infants’ and children’s anklets and socks, a 
new line not conflicting with present products which are 
being manufactured in this city. 

The company has purchased a site and will begin con- 
struction at once. The building is expected to be com- 
pleted in time for operations to begin the first of the 


year. A meeting in the near future will be held to elect 
officers. 
Those interested in the company include Edward 


Heathcote and Frank Heathcote, of New York; D. C. 
Lewis, W. M. Lewis, J]. D. Lewis, Wade C. Moody, T. E 
smith, William Sydner, W. F. Carter, Jr., and others. 


7 We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew periected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


Gossett Machine Works 


W. Franklin Ave., Ext. 
a: Gastonia, N. C. 
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J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oscar F. Banse, Manager 
The 


HOTEL 


—— Can Count on WAK Counters” 


Write—Phone—Wire 


Fain t® 4 
SERVICE 


10 ALL 


Sind 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 


the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 
of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
their interests . . especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
best materials the world affords. This customer 
confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


UNIT AIR CONDITIONING 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


The Bah 
HUMIDUCT System 


The Bahnson Humiduct System fits the 
requirements of the Textile Industry because 
of the flexibility of their unit system that can 
be installed and developed section by sec- 


tion to fit any size or expansion 


THE BAHNSON WINSTON-SALEM. N.C. 


Modern air conditioning in a Modern Southern 
weaving plant, by Bahnson, the world's 


outstanding unit Air Conditioning System 


THE WORLD’S OUTSTANDING UNIT-AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 


HUMIDIFYING - HEATING - VENTILATING 
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News 


R. R. Hood, office manager of Pelzer (S. C.) Mills, 
has resigned that position. . 

H.S. Whitentin is now overseer of weaving at Jefferson 
Mills No. 3, Royston, Ga. | 


A. S. Griffith has resigned as superintendent of Ala- 
bama Mills, Jasper, Ala. 


Marvin Parks has resigned as superintendent of the 
Eva Jane plant of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Norman A. Ruston has been promoted to general sales 
manager of Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


H. W. McJenkin has been promoted from the position 
of overseer of dyeing to that of superintendent of the 


Alabama Mills, Wetumpka, Ala. 


©. A. Hurston has been transferred and promoted to 
overseer of No. 1 weaving at Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton 


Mills. 


J. E. Sawyer has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Alabama Mills, 
Clanton, Ala. 


K. D. Forsythe has been transferred from Alicevill®, 
Ala., to the superintendency of the Jasper, Ala., plant of 
Alabama Mills. 


(has. A. Vaughan has recently accepted a position as 
cloth room overseer at the Union-Buffalo Mills Co., 
Union, 8S. C. 


]. L. Turbidy, general manager of the Rome Hosiery 
Mills, Rome, Ga., has succeeded the late H. R. Berry as 
secretary and treasurer. 


Scott Russell has been promoted from executive vice- 
president of the Bibb Mfg. Co. to the presidency of the 
company. 


Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, dean of Southern textile man- 
ufacturers, recently celebrated his ninety-fourth birthday 
at his home in Flat Rock, N. C. 


Walter Glenn, formerly superintendent at the Glen 
Raven (N. C.) Cotton Mills, is now superintendent of 
the Smithfield (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Clifford W. Sampson, formerly Southeastern manager 
for Emery Industries, Inc., with headquarters in Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been promoted to the position of chemi- 
cal sales manager of the company at the home office in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


R. L. Rogers, formerly with Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
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burg, S. C., is now superintendent of the Glen Raven 
Cotton Mills, Glen Raven, N. C. 


Jack Hardin has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of dyeing at Alabama Mills, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Robert G. Boles has been promoted to the position of 
department superintendent of the carding, spinning and 
picker room at the Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C. 


Homer Roberts, formerly superintendent, of .the Ala- 
bama Mills, Inc., Wetumpka, Ala., is now superintendent 
of the Eva Jane plant of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Fred Neaves has been promoted from the position of 
departmental superintendent of carding, spinning and 
picker room at the Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., to 
the assistant superintendency of the company. 


W. A. Hewitt, Jr., has resigned as vice-president and 
general manager of the Greensboro (N. C.) Supply Co. 
in order to take special courses at Georgia Tech in Tex- 
tile chemistry and dyeing. At completion of this he 
represent a chemical concern as Southern salesman. 


will 


S. T. A. Meeting At Clemson November 15th 


The South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association will hold its fall meeting at the Textile School. 
Clemson College, S. C., on 
15th, at 9:45 A. M. 

Included on the program will be a short talk by Dr. 
J. C. Kinard, president of Newberry College: also a talk 
on maintenance and reclamation of parts by J. C. Cun- 
ningham, maintenance engineer of The Kendall Co. There 
will be discussion on this subject. 

G. P. DeBrule, of Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C.. will 
lead the discussion on carding and spinning, which will 
follow the talks. 

W. W. Splawn, The Kendall Co., Pelzer, S. C.. is 
chairman of the South Carolina Division. 


the morning of November 


Scott Russell Named President of Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Macon, Ga.—Scott Russell was elected president of 
the Bibb Mfg. Co., at the meeting of the new board of 
directors, just held here following the annual meeting of 
the shareholders. Mr. Russell succeeds Col. William D. 
Anderson, who has become chairman of the board. 

James H. Porter was elected vice-chairman of the 
board. 

Other elections include: A. A. Drake. vice-president 
and secretary of the company; Charles C. Hertwig, treas- 
urer and controller; H. J. Bivins, assistant treasurer: and 
O. S. Neylans, assistant secretary. 

Three years ago, Scott Russell had been invited into 
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CLINTON COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


2 


Costly Production Delays 


can be avoided by stocking up with a supply of smooth- 


running Victor Ring Travelers 


If you're not using Victors, just write telling us the size 


and style you need—and we'll send FREE samples 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. 247 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 
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PIONEERS 


The pioneer ironclads—MERRIMAC with its armored 
plating, MONITOR with its revolving gun turret—intro 
duced a new type of sea warfare. In naval history, their 


brief encounter marked the beginning of the era of ar 


mored warships. 


The pioneer of quality fabric loom parts DENMAN—was 
lirst to demonstrate the superiority of toughness and resili- 
ency in loom parts. Made of tested fabric, impregnated and 
bonded with specially designed resilient rubber compounds, 
DENMAN PIONEER Loom Parts enjoy a nation-wide 
reputation for outstanding performance and proven econ- 
omy. And today, more than ever before, mills operating 
at full capacity, appreciate the properties that enable 
DENMAN products to withstand the severe impact of 
modern, high-speed looms. 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM 
PER YEAR 


DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS e HOLD UPS e ETC. 


Verrell Machine €o0.%. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W.S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. ]—Penn., N. J. and N. Y 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng.—European Agt 
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\t that time he 
Russe’! & Sparks. 


the executive force of the Bibb company 


was a member of the law firm of Jones, 


which firm has been general: counsel f: 
since its organization. 

(Jn joming the Bibb organization. Russell was 
elected executive vice-president, which position he has 


held 


lhe new directors. elecceu by the shareholders to serve 


since that time. f 


lor the ensuine © _ar, are: 
Witham Anderson, W. C. Brad’ey, R. Curtis Jor- 
dan, Mills B. Lane, Mills B. Lane, Jr., MicKibben Lane, 


W. E. Muir, James H. Porter, Scott Russell, D. A. Tur- 
ier, E. W. Stetson and J]. Clay Murphey 
\s president, at the shareholders’ meeting, W. D. An 


derson had presented a statement covering the operations 
of the company for its fiscal year, ended August 31, 1941, 
showing it to be in,sound financial position, with a large 
amount of unshipped orders on its books and with earn- 
Mr. Anderson stated that the 
demand incident to the defense program, when added to 


ings on a satisfactory basis 


the increased call for civilian purposes, had required max- 
imum operations in all of the company’s plants 


Walter E. Murray Textile Sales Manager of 
Warwick Chemical 


Walter E. Murray 
manager of the Warwick Chemical Co. 


has been appointed textile sales 
Mr. Murray wi | 
make his headquarters at the War- 
wick Chemical Co.'s main offices in 
West Warwick, R. I., but the 


of his duties will make it possible for 


nature 


him to continue with his contacts in 
the held. His many years of experi 
ence in the textile industry includes 


executive duties with the U. S. Fin- 
ishing Co., Lincoln Bleachery, Eddy 
stone Finishing Co., and Pacifi 
Mills. 


Northen and Solomon Made Vice-Presidents Of 
Avondale Mills 


Sylacauga, Ala.—-C. S. Northen, Jr., and J. W. Solo- 
mon, formerly assistant vice-presidents, were elected vice- 
presidents in charge of varn sales and cloth sales, respec- 
tively, at the recent annual meeting of the Avondale 
Mills. 

Donald Comer presided at the stockho!ders’ meeting 
and S. Y. Austin reported on the affairs of the company 
lor the past year. 

The following directors were re-elected: 

Anderson, S. Y. Austin, Thces. Bowron, B. B. 
Comer, Jr., B. B. Comer, 3rd, Donald Comer, Hugh M 
Comer, Otto Marx, Erskin Ramsay, H. C 
Craig Smith, M. H. Sterne. 


The following officers were re-elected: 


Ryding, |}. 


Donald Comer, 
chairman of the board; S. Y. Austin, president; Hugh M 
Comer, executive vice-president; J]. Craig Smith, vice 
president and treasurer; E. S. Dunn, vice-president; J]. E 
Warren, assistant vice-president; A. F. Mullins, Ir.. 

M. Timmons, 
assistant secretary; A. D. McMillan, assistant secretary: 


sistant vice-president and secretary 
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B. 
( kyding, vice-president; Thos. Bowron, vice-president, 


‘omer, Jr., chairman of the finance committee; H. 
nd Erskin Ramsay, vice-president. 
N.C. Cotton Manufacturers’ Program 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association is scheduled for 
November 6th and 7th at Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. 
(. The preliminary program of the meeting has just been 
released by Secretary-Treasurer Hunter Marshall. Ques- 
tions on current legislative proposals, defense production, 
taxation, and other problems of vital interest to cotton 
manufacturers will be discussed. 

Thursday, November 6th, registration for the conven- 
tion will start at 11 A. M. In the afternoon there will be 
golf matches, skeet shooting and other sports. The even- 
ing will be devoted to a meeting of the board of directors. 
The session on Friday, November 7th, will be for busi- 
ness exclusively. Besides the president's and committee 
reports there will be an address by Col. Willard Cheva- 
her, publisher of Business Week.” All discussions at this 
session will be led by men who are experts in their fields. 
The convention will close with the annual banquet Fri- 
day evening. 


George Urlaub to Join O.P.A. Textile Staff 


lt was learned in the market recently that George A. 
Urlaub, until recently executive director of the defunct 
Trowsters Research Institute, Inc., had been appointed to 
the technical staff of the OPA. It is understood that his 
duties will cover knit goods. 

Mr. Urlaub has had wide experience in the knit goods 
held 


larger full fashioned hosiery manufacturers. He also has 


having served as tec hnical advisor to some of the 


conducted classes in knit goods merchandising and tech- 
nical work in colleges and schools. At one time he 


knitting technologist for the Tubize Chatillon Corp. It is 


Was 


understood that he will assume his new duties early next 
month. 


George M. Porges Organizes New Company 
George M. Porges announces the organization of 
“George M. Porges Associates’ as of September 1, 1941. 
Offices have been established at 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Mr. Porges stated the new company is specializing in 
Creative Lithography for the gen- 
eral textile industry. Box 

all 


hosiery, 


wraps 
accessories for 
underwear textile 
specialties of every kind are cre- 
ated and produced with the bene- 
ht of Mr. and inti- 
mate experience with textile mer- 


and packing 


and 


Porges’ long 


chandising. 


Until his resignation on August 
Ist. as vice-president and director 


of Kaumagraph Co., after an association of over twenty 
vears, Mr. Porges directed the firm's sales and advertising 
activities. 

M. Porges Associates is essentially a 


Since George 
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organization. 


service 


future plans of the company will 
include additional lines which also will be of special..use- 


fulness to the textile industries. 


Fred Krafft Named to Higher Post With 


Fred A. Krafft, formerly director of labor relations of 
the American Viscose Corp., has been appointed director 
of the industrial relations of the corporation, it is made 


known. Mr. Krafft having 
previously served as director of industrial relations of the 
(‘onsolidated Coal Co. He 
consultant on industrial relations for the Office of Produ 


joined the company in 1937, 


is currently acting as standing 

tion Management, having been appo-nted to this position 
in May, 1941, Hillman. 

Dr. A. W. Ayers, personnel manager of the 


tion's plant at Lewiston, Pa 
Mr. 


by Sidney 
COTpora- 
, has been appointed to assist 


September Cotton Consumption Put at 875,682 
Bales 


Washington, D. C.—The total quantity of cotton used 
by consuming establishments during Septembe 
ing to the Department of Commerce, 


r, accord- 
was distributed by 
classes of products as follows in running bales: 

Total, 875,682 189.949: duck, 
fabrics and cords, sheetings and 
fabrics, 75.479 
48.122: 


6H? 976 


sales yarn, 
allied 
print cloth yarn 
napped fabrics, 40,- 
19.327; other 


other 


66,322: narrow 
wide 
83.481: fine 
colored yarn fabrics. 
fabric s and specialties, 
products (not included above), 


fabrics, 127,758: 
fabrics, goods. 
657 towels. 
31.082: all 


78.624. 


woven cotton 


Consolidated Textile Net Is $223,794 


(Consolidated Textile Co.. Ine 
August 30, 1941, 


reports, for the 


ended net profits of $223,794, 


after in 


51.855: tire 


year 


terest on the 5 per cent debentures and depreciation, and 
after provision for 
S251, 


of $33 718 was recorded. 


income and excess profits taxes Ol 
and contingency reserve for $50,000. Last year 


ad 


OBITIIARY 
C.L. GILLILAN 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-Charles L. head 
of the Aber Mig. Co., largest producer of mercerized 
yarns in the died October 22nd in 
a long illness, at the age of 67 years. Mr. 


Gillilanu, 
‘foyle 
Ariz. 
Gillilan 
resigned his position as head of the company in 1935 b 
cause of ill health and immediately 
lived at Gren Hill 
was. a banker before he joined the 


world. Phoenix. 


after 


Arizo 
Overbrook. He 
\berfoyle company in 


moved to 
He formerly Farms, 
1910 as treasurer. 

Shortly after the World War the company became the 
largest producer of mercerized yarns in the 


world. having 


a production in excess of 20,000,000 pounds annually. 
Plants are operated in Pensylvania, North Carolina, Can- 
ada and Australia. 

Mr. Gilliland known for his efforts toward 
correcting the conditions of child labor and night employ- 
ment of women,.and he contributed to the 
of living conditions of textile ope 


was well 


improvement 
rators. 

Union League. His wife, Lor- 
Charles, Jr., of 


He was a member of the 


raine. and a son. ‘Tucson. survive. 


A. E. WHITE 


Lumberton, N. C.—Funeral services were held recently 
for A. E. White, 79, vice-president and 
Mansfield Cotton Mills: 
of Lumberton and the 


a director of the 
president of the National Bank 
Lumberton Hotel Co., and former- 
ly head of two mercantile establishments and a director 
of Virginia and Carolina Southern Railroad: 


Today’s Production Schedules 
Require Precision 


Textiles have tightened up on the 


efficiency of every operation... To- 
day's Production Schedules require 
precision control at every vital point 
and TON-TEX, the scientifically con- 
structed loom strapping, effects the ac- 
curacy, uniformity and long - lasting 
qualities required of its job. 


Eliminates leather’s troublesome 


stretch...wears 4to 12 times as long. 


quality — 
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performs throughout its useful life wa W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


minimum adjusting. Speed-up, improve 


save money—with TON-TEx. 


ANY W/DTH 


ANY LENGTH 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTHERN BRANCH OF 


TON TEA CORPORATION 
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Harsh and Soft Words 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt was very 
bold last week and used very harsh words when 
speaking about Hitler, but when addressing re- 
marks to John L. Lewis, upon almost the same 
date, his words were very mild and very polite. 

The man, who would shut down the coal mines 
in this emergency and disrupt our defense prep- 
aration, cannot be counted much less an enemy 
of this country than one who sinks our ships and 
menaces our future, but Hitler is many miles 
away while the distance to the othce of Lewis is 
only a few blocks. 

Words addressed to Lewis may also have re- 
flected the knowledge that a fourth term election 
is not so very far away. 

Whatever were his reasons, the fact remains 
that President Roosevelt takes no firm position 
when dealing with the disruption of defense 
preparations by labor leaders or strikes and it is 
generally understood that no matter how great 
the provocation or how much the sending of 
badly needed war materials to England and 
Russia or the accumulation of such goods for 
our own army and navy is delayed, he will do 
nothing. 

Madame Perkins, an inefficient and prejudiced 
Secretary of Labor with distinct leanings to- 
wards communism, is allowed to retain her posi- 
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tion and it is reported that Mrs. Roosevelt is 
largely responsible for her retention. 

The people of the United States are in almost 
unanimous agreement that labor should be given 
advances in pay when the production of goods is 
upon such a gigantic scale as ‘today, but nobody 
is now underpaid and the public is beginning to 
realize that workers who are already obtaining 
excellent pay are, under the leadership of rack- 
eteers, almost literally taking our country by the 
throat and demanding and obtaining more than 
that to which they are entitled. 

In many cases, defense plants are shut down 
by the strikes of men who are well satisfied with 
their pay but whose professional leaders see an 
opportunity to obtain the check-off or to force 
the company to discharge members of a rival 
union. 

We are at war in everything but name and the 
war goods which are being produced are for the 
defense of our country and our people even 
though they go to others who are fighting Hitler 
and gradually bringing destruction to him. 

The man who turns against his government in 
time of war, and especially the man who by his 
actions prevents the ‘production of things needed 
in defense, is nothing less than a traitor and 
should be treated as such. 

In this emergency we are willing 
labor all those things to which they are justly. 
entitled and even more, but also in this emer- 
gency we believe that traitors should be treated 
as traitors and ‘given punishment or else our 
nation cannot survive. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt speaks harshly to Hit- 
ler and to the Japanese, but he allows John L. 
Lewis to disrupt our defense preparations and 
speaks mildly and almost sweetly to him. 


to give to 


Woolen Industry in the South 


When the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
recently asked for bids on one million woolen 
blankets for the Army, 26 bidders responded, 
with bids ranging from $6.58 to $8.28™% per 
blanket. According to a release by the office of 
the Quartermaster General in Washington, it 
was decided, after a study of the market, that 
the maximum fair price for blankets should not 
exceed $6.65 and all bids in excess of that figure 
were rejected. 

After the bids in excess of the $6.65 maximum 
were rejected, it was found that Southern firms 
had offered 62 per cent of the acceptable bids, 
amounting to 562,500 blankets out of a total of 
892,000. 

Increased requirements following the invita- 
tion on the original bid increased the total num- 
ber of blankets needed to 1,981,784, and the ad- 
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ditional number required was obtained through 
bids on a negotiated basis, both from Northern 
and Southern manufacturers. 

Significant is the fact that while it is generally 
conceded that today the center of woolen goods 
manufacture is in the New England States, 62 
per cent of the acceptable bids on an important 
Army contract came from the Southern States, 
which have relatively few woolen mills. 

At one time it was believed that Southern cot- 
ton mills could produce only coarse goods, but 
now most cotton textile goods are produced in 
the South. The world’s largest producer of rayon 
cloth is also located here. 

During the past ten years a number of woolen 
and worsted goods manufacturers have estab- 
lished plants in this section, and so far as we 
know all of them have been successful. Perhaps 
in the future much of the wool manufacturing of 
this country will be done in the South. 


No Wild Inflation 


There is more and more being said about the 
upward spiral in prices and about inflation. 

The popular idea of inflation is printing-press 
inflation, which would ultimately be equivalent 
to general repudiation, but men well versed in 
finance say that it is not likely to develop in any 
forseeable future. 

They say that there is no reason to expect a 
wild runaway in prices any time soon and it is 
expected that price control will pass. into the 
hands of persons who are of sounder judgment 
than the Leon Henderson group. 

The national debt is rising fast, yet interest 
rates are declining. In spite of the menace of a 
German invasion, England is still able to finance 
her war debt at 2 per cent. 

We sometimes wonder whether or not it 1s 
worth while to contemplate or try to visualize 
conditions which will prevail after this war Is 
over. 

The important thing is to help England and 
Russia defeat Hitler and thereby remove the 
menace of world domination by ruthless men. 

When that is done we may, and probably will, 
face a desperate situation and may have to fight 
another war to save our American form of Gov- 
ernment, but if thinking or talking about that 
now weakens our resolve for an all-out effort 
for the defeat of Hitler, we should keep our 
minds off the future. 

Things are not.well in Germany or the con- 
quered countries and Hitler is hard pressed for 
methods of cheering his people. 

Italy, according to reports, which appear to be 
authentic, is verging upon total collapse and 
Hitler may soon have a great problem upon his 
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hands. 

Hitler realizes that in order to keep up the 
spirit of his people he must keep pulling rabbits 
out of the hat, and just as winter begins an- 
nounces a march upe~ Moscow. 

For any army to fight its way to Moscow, in 
dead winter, would be quite a, task, but to bring 
food supplies and munitio..s through frozen 
waste lands, and over poor roads, will test the 
strength of the Nazis and we do not believe that 
they can succeed. 


Office Edition of Textile Directory 


The 1941-42 Office Edition of Clark’s Direc- 
tory of Southern Textile Mills has been com- 
pleted and will be ready for mailing within a few 
days. 

The 1940-41 edition contained many tables, 
including waste-cost and price-per-pound tables, 
which have been found to be very useful to mill 
managers, but.it has been found necessary to 
completely revise them for the 1941-42 edition. 

The advance in the price of cotton and the 
price of cotton goods, carried both beyond the 
range covered by our tables and recently they 
have been of little use. The 1941-42 edition ta- 
bles will cover the present range of prices and 
provide for further advances which may be seen 
if inflation comes. 


Provide a Supply of Boll Weevils 


Hitler is taking the Ukraine section of Russia 
from the Soviets and undoubtedly expects to 
make it provide not only grain but cotton for 
Germany. 

While it may, at first, be considered a fantas- 
tic idea, we believe that it would be well to be 
in position to send him a supply of boll weevils 
next June. 

Boll weevils hibernate in leaves and trash 
upon the edge of woods which surround cotton 
helds. The percentage which survive, depends 
upon the extent of cold during the winter but if 
the boll weevils and their cover are placed in 
cages and kept in a warm place almost 100 per 
cent will survive. 

We must fight Hitler economically and if 
there is a supply of boll weevils available early 
next summer and if they can be dropped from 
planes to Hitler owned cotton fields, they will 
greatly reduce his supply of much needed cotton. 

The people of the cotton section of the South 
can do their bit against Hitler by placing boll 
weevils in hibernation boxes or cages and seeing 
that they are kept warm during the coming win- 
ter 
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ASTER MECHANICS SECTION 


xy-Acetylene Applications the 
Textile Mill 


By J. A. Chauvin 


‘THIN the past five vears the owners, managers 

and supervisory personnel of textile mills have 

been confronted with a number of problems 
which have served materially to affect mill operations and 
precedures. Such innovations as long-draft spinning, fas- 
ter picking looms, automatic spoolers and winders, and 
the development of the continuous rayon manufacturing 
process, have served to create within the industry what 
might be called a mild industrial revolution. 

Under this industrial revolution, then, the modern tex- 
tile mill has become a highly technical plant, composed of 
a large number of intricate machines, each machine con- 
sisting of many parts, both large and small. Most of 
these parts move at a high rate of speed with many sud- 
den stops and reversals. Such machinery, no matter how 
carefully constructed or how high in quality. cannot shake 
off the inevitable effect of time and this hard usage. No 
matter what is done to prevent wear and breakage, every 
plant in every industry must continuously face the prob- 
lem of replacements, repair and maintenance.. Just now, 
repair and replacements are of particular importance to 
the textile industry because of the ever increasing difh- 
culty in obtaining machinery replacement parts because 
of the national defense program. 

Before the oxy-acetylene processes became available, 
the only way in which machines could be kept running 
when parts were worn or broken was by replacing them 
with new parts. Aside from the obvious expense of new 
parts, this necessity added to the operating cost because 
relatively large stocks of replacement parts had to be 
carried on inventory at all times and because of the lost 
time while a machine was idle. The various departments 
of a textile mill, perhaps more so than in many other in- 
dustries, are dependent upon one another for uninter- 
rupted operation. It happens frequently that the break- 
age of an important part hard to replace would tie up 
practically the entire mill for considerable periods of time 
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were it not for the fact that oxy-acetylene welding makes 
it possible to make rapid repairs. 

Aside from the breakage of parts, the use of parts 
which have been worn considerably out-of-size reduces 
the efficiency of machinery. Until the oxy-acetylene sur- 
facing procedures came into use, such parts were allowed 
to Operate until it was practically impossible to continue 
them in service. Then they would be replaced with new 
parts. With the oxy-acetylene process, however, such 
parts can be resurfaced many times with such slight inter- 
ruption of operations that textile mills have tound it ad- 
vantageous to establish complete maintenartce programs 
to keep such parts running at maximum efficiency. 

One other way in which the oxy-acetylene process is 
working to the advantage of the textile mill is one that 
does not occur frequently but is of tremendous impor- 
tance when it does occur. That is the alteration of exist- 
ing machinery to meet new conditions. 

The result of these factors has been that the mechani- 
cal department of a textile mill has grown from the small 
repair shop of many years ago, tucked away in some 
obscure corner so as to be out of the way of manufactur- 
ing activities, until today it is recognized as a vital part 
of the whole manufacturing organization. The impor- 
tance of the oxy-acetylene welding blowpipe in obtaining 
low-operating and maintenance costs has been recognized 
by a large number of textile mills for years. Other mills 
are just now becoming aware of this tmportant tool for 
reclaiming machinery parts because the delivery of such 
parts has been retarded, or sometimes has been made im- 
possible. 

The purpose of this discussion is to point out ways and 
means of securing the greatest returns from the efforts of 
the textile mill welding department. On the basis of 
studies in the textile mills of Georgia, South Carolina and 


North Carolina, there appears to be three reasons tor be- 
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low average returns from the welding department. These 
reasons are, in degree of importance: 


1. No competent full-time welding personnel. 


2. A lack of assistance for controlling welding opera- 


tions. 


3. Ob jer tions by mill operating personnel to the use of 
parts that have been repaired. 


The Welding Operator 


It is rather obvious that a dependable welding operator 
is necessary in order to obtain maximum effi lency from 
the welding department. Probably the best way to obtain 
such a man would be to hire one already trained and 
qualifed. This, however, is frequently difficult and it 
becomes necessary for the mill to train one of its own 
men. Most mills have employees with at least a partial 
training in welding and such men can be developed into 
dependable operators under the proper guidance and en- 
couragement. 

Before a man can be considered a capable welding 
operator, he must have a considerable amount of practice 
and training. The average textile mill welding operator 
should be able to weld all classes of metal. He must have 
a knowledge of the weldability of the common metals as 
well as the special alloys that are used in some types of 
textile mill machinery. He must understand expansion 
and contraction of metals under thé heat of the welding 
blowpipe, and the other fundamental principles on which 
the welding operation is based. 

The need for competent advice and instruction to im- 
prove the efficiency of these men has been recognized by 
the oxy-acetylene industry. One of the ways in which the 
industry has undertaken to assist in the training of weld- 
ing operators has been through the preparation of litera- 
ture covering the various applications that are frequently 
performed, Furthermore, certain companies manufactur- 
ing welding equipment and supplies provide the services 
of an expert welding operator to assist their customers in 
their welding problems. 


Procedure Control 


In some mills having a competent welding force. a sub- 
normal return from the welding department has been 
found. This is usually traced to a lack of procedure in 
the handling of broken or worn parts. Numerous mills 
operate on an open basis as far as the welding department 
is concerned. By this it is meant that the welding opera- 
tor repairs only those parts which are brought to him by 
the machinist or loom fixer. Because the machinist or 
loom fixer does not always fully appreciate the possi bili- 
ties of welded repair, many parts that could be repaired 
with profit never find their way to the welding shop. 
When a part is brought in for repair, the man bringing 
it will often stand around and wait until it has-been 
welded, which naturally lowers the efficiency of the two 
departments. Because in such a procedure no one person 
is directly responsible for the welding department, a 
number of mills have adopted a carefully planned system 
for handling repairs. 

Probably the most widely used system involves the 
stock-room as the control point. All broken pieces must 
be returned to the stock-room, tied together. before a new 
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or repaired part is issued. Once each day the master me- 
chanic and the welding operator inspect the broken parts 
and sort out all those parts that it is felt can be profitably 
repaired. After repair the parts are returned to the stock- 
room, 

In order for repaired parts to be acceptable to the 
operating personnel, they must of course be properly 
aligned for the repair, and machined following the weld- 
ing operation. No doubt, many mills do not reclaim worn 
or broken parts because of the objections of machine 
overseers. Ihere is on occasion some reasonable basis for 
these objections, but such objections usually disappear 
when the work is properly done. 

it has also been found that the use of a good coat of 
black paint following the repair will aid materially in 
overcoming the occasional objection of the operating per- 
sonnel to the use of repaired parts. The master mechanic 
of one mill reported that after using for two months the 
system of painting repaired parts, at least twice as many 
parts were being reclaimed as previously. 

lf objections to the use of repaired parts are found to 
constitute a vital factor in the reclamation of such parts 
and the working is being properly done, then these objec- 
tions should be relieved at their source. There is no rea- 
son why a properly aligned and welded part, machine if 
necessary, is not as acceptable as if it were a new part. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the matter of using repair 
parts is one of good workmanship and co-operation be- 
tween departments. 


The Affect of a Procedure Control On Maintenance 
Costs 


\ competent welding operator, in order to produce 
maximum benefit, should of course be kept -busy. Yet at 
the same time he should not be placed in such a situation 
that it becomes necessary to overlook some repairs be- 
cause of an overload of work. Investigations have indi- 
cated that maximum efficiency will be obtained when a 
competent, conscientious operator is employed for each 
1,000 looms, or the equivalent number of spinning frames. 
The most direct check on the amount of reclamation work 
being done is the cost of upkeep per loom. Indications 
are that the amount of welding that is done will manifest 
itself in lower maintenance costs for looms or other ma- 
chinery. 

Data assembled from the oxygen consumption of 45 
mills, of all classes doing all types of work, shows that the 
average Oxygen consumption per loom, based on an aver- 
age of 40 spindles per loom is 1 cu. ft. per month. On 
this basis, the average loom maintenance cost for new 
parts, exclusive of such items as leather shuttles, is from 
>1 to $1.50 per month per loom. However, those mills 
having an oxygen consumption above this figure. say 2 
cu. ft per month per loom, or in other words those doing 
twice the amount of welding, have a loom maintenance 
cost of from 45 cents to 55 cents per loom. Since the 
overhead cost of maintaining a welding department is 
more or less fixed, the additional expense of increasing 
welding operations should be small when compared with 
the savings to be realized. 

It has been pointed out just why the welding depart- 
ment should be considered as important and profitable 
part of the textile mill organization. One thing that it is 
important to bear in mind is the fact that a saving made 
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in the welding department is immediately noticeable. For 
example, when an item costing 95 cents is repaired for 50 


cents, this saving of 45 cents is definite and concrete just 
as soon as the part has left the repair department. 

Aside from the money savings to be realized, the fact 
that the welding blowpipe can be used to make immediate 
repairs and thus keep the machines operating is of ines- 
timable value, especially in the face of the present emer- 
gency. 


Acetate Material Shortage Brings Celanese 
Layoffs 


Cumberland, Md.—Difficulty experienced by the Cela- 
nese Corp. of America in getting raw materials due to the 
defense emergency has resulted in the furlough of 300 
employees in the past few days. 

Fred T. Small, plant manager, declared that raw mate- 
rials-in necessary quantity could not be obtained. He 
further lay-offs, but that it 
was impossible to tell with any definite degree of accu- 
racy. He explained that the 
is upset sometimes with but little notice. 


says he does not anticipate 


rate of delivery of materials 
He said the 
company likes to operate the plant at as even a pace as 
possible and that the supply situation is offering obsta- 
cles. 


Play in National Tournament 


The accompanying photograph was made during the 
recent trip to the National Semi-Pro Baseball Tourna- 
ment, held at Witchita, Kansas. 
of the Tennessee State Tournament but were defeated in 
Kansas. They are as follows: 


They were the winners 


Front Row, Left to Right—-Dana Frost, Eugene 
Wright, Bob Bookhaidt, Johnnie Parker, Townley Ray- 
held, Gurney Freeman, Jas. Jordan, Gurlie McDavid, 
Robie Kestner, business manager, 
manager of National Congress. 

Back Row—J. D. Morrow, manager; Arthur Robin- 
ette, P. Livingstone, Paul Anderson, Ed Barker, Eugene 
Roberts, Clyde Robinette, Ed Dixon, Guy Anderson and 
the bat boy, Barker. 


and Ray Dumont, 


This team was composed of players at Borden Mills, 
the Eastman Co. and Kingsport Press, of Kingsport, 
lenn., and Damascus. 
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DuPont de Nemours Nets $24,491,867 for Three 


Net profit of $24,491,867 is reported by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and wholly owned subsidiaries for the 
three months ended September 30, 1941, after all charges 
and provisions for Federal and excess 
taxes. This compares with net profit of $21,074,802 for 
the corresponding period of 1940. Consolidated net sales 


income profits 


and operating revenues amounted to $130,633 ,618 against 
$91,797,317. 


1941, net 
53,664 compared with $67,928, 


For the nine months ended September 30, 
profit amounted to $68,2 
497 in the corresponding period of 1940. Net sales and 
operating revenues for the nine months’ period totaled 
9365,694,774 against $254,815,899. 


New Construction for Nopco 


Harrison, N. J. 


house” 


a fifth floor ‘‘pent- 
on the main building at the Harrison plant of 
National Oil Products Co. has just been started, it was 


(onstruction of 


announced by Charles P. Gulick, president and chairman 
of the board. Sixth expansion at the plant in the past 
vear, the “penthouse” will provide new quarters for offi- 
cers and their secretaries, in addition to new board of 
directors’ and conference rooms. 

All offices and rooms on the floor will be air condition- 
ed, of sound-proof construction and will have the latest 
fluorescent lighting system. 


Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 
All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


All Kinds of Special Wood Turnings 


Texwood Manufacturing 


and Sales Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


if it’s Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 Worth Street New York 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Atlanta New Orleans 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Neisler Mills Co. Inc. 
lling A gents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 
Chicago — Los Angeles 


San Francisco — Dallas — St. Louis 
Atlanta 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York-—Miulls are still withholding judgment on 
the sliding scale ceiling, as tied in with cotton prices. It 
has been demonstrated that the ceiling is flexible, with 
some three ceilings in effect during the first week of trial, 
but it is too early to make any final decisions on its 
effectiveness. Mills in many instances have not as yet 
used the new schedule, because they are confused by it 
or strongly object to some of the maximum prices as be- 
ing too low. These and related questions are covered in 
the following report of experiences and observations dur- 
ing the first week of Schedule No. 35. 

Approval of this mechanism was widespread but un- 
enthusiastic. It was viewed as a workable expedient, but 
an imperfect substitute for a free market. Although flex- 
ible in relation to cotton, the ceilings were not regarded 
by all as likely to satisfy mills’ requirements for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. The time is seen when the OPA 
may have to sit down with the industry again and make 
basic adjustments for changes in labor and other costs. 

Offerings of production, particularly of staples, fluctu- 
ated with the cotton market. If one day's cotton close 
reduced the next day’s ceilings, yardage would be releas- 
ed at the current ceilings. If today’s 10-spot average 
touched off a higher ceiling tomorrow, selling on the pre- 
ceding afternoon would tend to withdraw. 

Not every advance in the ceilings led to freer selling. 
lf cotton continued strong the next morning mariy sellers 
held back to see if there might not be an upward tilting 
of the ceilings that day, too. There were many poor 
guesses, for cotton moved nervously against a tense back- 
ground of events abroad and at Washington. 

Manufacturers of twills, drills and jeans were among 
the groups most confused by the new price schedules, 
most dissatished with the poundages. The theory was 
advanced that the poor start given to this group could 
be explained by an apparent tendency on the part of 
OPA not to make sufficient allowance for differences in 
speed of production as between high and low pickages 
and the consequent cost variables. 

The omission of premiums for feeler-motion carded 
broadcloths and osnaburgs was a cause of disturbance, 
not to say resentment. Certain mills are understood to 
have already issued orders to tie-back the feeler-motions 
on looms’ weaving such goods. This news was disquieting 
to converters who fear quality will correspondingly suf- 
ler, 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Cotton sales yarns continue slow trad- 
ing, with little likelihood of any improvement in move- 
ment for some time at least. Mills are reluctant to make 
forward sales to anyone, and are making none to other 
than regular customers in most cases. 

Where need for more yarn has become urgent, there 
are transactions for limited quantities of certain counts at 
prices the sellers figure are a close approximation of ceil- 
ing limitations. Where yarns are not yet explicitly cov- 
ered by a ceiling, some sellers are charging whatever they 
can get. Others have kept within a ceiling of their own 
devising. 

Sales of single and two-ply combed cotton yarn this 
month appear likely to fall below those of August and 
September. It is indicated that total sales of single comb- 
ed yarn during October are in ratio of less than 40 per 
cent of the month’s production. October sales of the 
ply combed yarn apparently represent. less than 60 per 
cent of production. The spinners have steadily been re- 
ducing their unfilled bookings. 

It is believed that they still have enough business un- 
delivered to insure their present rate of production into 
February, but if allowance is made for part of this busi- 
ness consisting of yarn for Government contracts, the 
civilian combed yarn orders still unfilled may represent 
not over ten weeks’ production, at the present rate. 

There has been a notable deficit of new buying in the 
single yarns, both carded and combed. The spread be- 
tween single and ply counts under the ceiling is much 
broader than spinners are accustomed to. This makes the 
production of ply yarns the more attractive to spinners. 

There has been considerable discussion in the sales 
cotton yarn trade as to wry the OPA has taken so long 
to place combed cotton yarns under the flexible raw cot- 
ton ceiling as was done almost a month back with carded 
yarns but the combed ceiling presented OPA with a 
much greater problem than did the carded. In addition, 
it is stated in the trade combed spinners in effect told the 
Government that it could not co-operate in arriving at a 
new ceiling until certain alleged injustices in the present 
combed set-up were corrected. 

Combed spinners objected to differentials on the me- 
dium counts, asserting that these were so small as to 
make it unprofitable for them to produce counts from 30s 
to 80s and the combed committee presented to OPA a 
counter recommendation which raised these counts sub- 
stantially above the combed fixed list based on 45c for 
30s single. 


E_<E$_— 


J. W. VALENTINE & CO., Inc. 


Sellin ig Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Stop Oil Leaks 
From Comb-boxes 


Ordinary oil can’t prevent wear—it won't 
stay in comb-boxes. Cards lose adjust- 
ment quickly, due to play in bearings. 
Uneven sliver from cards gives you trou- 
ble right through the mill. 


NON-FLUID OIL prevents wear and 
protects card adjustment because it 
stays in bearings. Drip-less and waste- 
less, it costs you less because a smaller 
quantity is used at longer intervals. 


Used successfully by 7 out of 10 mills. 


Write today for free testing sample 


and dt (Cri ptive bulletin. 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Southern Agent 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N.C. St. Louis, Mo. 


Greenville, 5. C. Providence, R. 1. Chicago, Ll. 


Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


2 


NON-FEUID OIL 


“ars 
MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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SECOND HAND 
petent man wanted with ex- 


ins acking et (one 


w hiv has had experience mM coarse 
numbers preferred. (ood opportu- 
nitv for the right man 


Write ‘“‘Competent,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


Corie 20° Lever Pinkinge Machine 
with two 5 M/M Knives. guaran 


Write “Box M.20,"’ 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—By middle-aged man, position 
Second Hiand in Weavit ploved 


at present but desires chang Best of 
refe ! Write H lextil 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent 


or Assistant tft isv textile executive 
Managed ana supervised i 
60.000 Ibs. week! f vears. 
perienced in manufacturing and selling 
4 t ences ig li ren 
Vanting } nange 

| age mar ad. tw \ llege 
ducatiot Writ we Dextil 
Bulletin 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer Carding 


or Spinning, or both, in small mill. My 
experience covers a period of twentyv- 
fi rs as head t} depart 
ments kine irns fro t 0 

ft very | t ng stap Delta cot 
tor h white and lored Hosier 

sober and reliablk by r mill that is 
not getting good results Best of ref 
erences, Address ‘TD ‘ Textile Bul 
letin 


National Aniline Expands 
Buffalo Unit For 
Chemical Output 


Buffalo.—The National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., dye producing subsi- 
diary of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., through a proposed $1,222,455 
plant expansion program, will have 
facilities for converting part of its 
dye facilities to the production of 
chemicals for national defense. 

Executives of the company declin- 
ed to disclose the tvpe of chemicals 
to be produced here, explaining it 
was a War Department secret. While 
no comment was made regarding pos- 
sible curtailment of dye output for 
the textile industry, it was said that 
there would be no shortage of Ani- 
line dyes. 

Last May, National Aniline an- 
nounced another million dollar ex- 
pansion program at the Buffalo plant. 
Over a period of several months the 
company has been constructing new 
buildings and installing new equip- 
ment. The cost of the new program 
will be amortized over a five-year 
period under a certificate of necessity 
granted by the War Department. 
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Classitied Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Used Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


“Textile Center of the South” 


> 


SPECIALS -HURERY! HURRY! 


1—Lowell Slasher, 7 and 5 ft. Cylinders. 
1—Lowell Size Kettle, 36x36, with Agitator. Copper Slasher Cylinders, 6 ft., 


5 ft., 4 ft. 


2—Morrison 60” Jiggs, wood tubs, brass immersion rolls and tilting expand- 


ers. 


1—American Laundry Extractor, 28” bronze basket, bottom belt drive, 220 


volt A. C. motor. 


head folder. 


4—Padders, 2 and 3-roll, 48” to 60”. 
30—Tinned Dry Cans, 56x23” dia., Vertical Stacks with over- 


Quantity of Whitin Spinning Parts. 
Bobbins 


Spools — Supplies 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET + 


| Salesman Wanted 


| A man experienced with cards. | 
Sales experienced also preferred 
Write 
“*Salesman,”’ 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


EATON G&G BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 

1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 

Paul B. Eaton 

Member Examining 
U. &S. Patent Office 


Former Corps 


WAN TED—Posit 


nas Overseer of Spin 


ning, Winding and Twisting. 24 vears’ 
perience Now employed, desire 
change. A-1 references furnished. Will 
consider job as spindle plumber Ad- 
dress Box WS-24."’ c/o Textile Bulle- 
tin 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Medium Size Textile Manufactory 


three me 
lathes, milling 
achines, and all 
shop equipment 
ntices with some 
qualifi 


has opening for two or 
operating 
SCTeW Th 
machine 
Also several! appre 
experience Write, 
cations 


SLATING 
| and ¢ xperience, to 
' P. O. Box 1330, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are modern. 
Tests, trials, 
ments, 


*, 
eliminations, experi- ' 
| planned efforts have been ' 
put into making them. 
Continued co-operation with Bat- } 
son will put the right fibre broom 
in every department. | 
> 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. | 


WANTED 


Position as Cloth Room Over- 


seer; tifteen years’ experience on grey 
roods (sheetings and shade cloth). Can 
furnish references Address “Box J- 


245,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill © 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELUINS 


COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and j 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators } 

j Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. | 


1109 E. Trade St. Chartotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-2195 


WANTED ' 


aching and fin 
charge finishing 


er dyeing. ble 
ishing to take 


cloth, wide sheeting, drills, chan j 
ray, and denim tis 

rm U. S. eitizgen preferably not 

ver 45 years old. Plant locats 

earthy Latin-American public 

sition permanent for right man . 

azlary starts at $75.00 weekly and j 

house rent in orde r to avoid =; 

furnish full dé of past 

held and 

appli 


la’ 
jobs 
with 


plants orked in 


ation Write. 


“Finishing Plant,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


PRIVATE DETECTIVES 
(operatives furnished for all ethica 
4 legitimate ti attorneys 
ind individuals Mal and femal 
atives Dict aph ‘lel tap 
} and Camera services References, | 
iny Lynechbure Bar or City Off- 
Phone write diff's De- 
tectives, Inc Dyn Va 
No branch offices and no solicitors. j 


WANTED 
ad Roller Shoy Man 

\ al ir with 


long lraft apron aiso able to 
ment and Calf (ots nu 
sual opp rity Writs 


A. Singleton Co., 
Tex. 


Route 5, Box 128, Dallas, 


“ 


WANTED 
Young man experienced in Cost 
St to install and suy 
ster n arn ad 
ont in 
Write “Study Work,” 
c/o Textile Bulletin. j 


Specialists 
| $7) 


Federal Corporation Taxes 
(Continued From Page 5) 
Excess Profits Tax 


The 1941 act increased the 1940 Excess Profits Tax 
rates by ten percentage points in each bracket. as follows: 


Income From To 
First 20,000 £59. 35% 
> 20,000 to 8’ 50.000 30 40 

50,000 to 100.000 35 45 

100,000 to 250.000 40 50 
250,000 to 500.000 45 55 
and over 500,000 50 60 


In computing the Excess Profits Tax. as under the 
1940 act, a credit is allowed based upon either invested 
capital or base period net income. 

For corporations which elect to avail themselves of the 
invested capital method a credit is allowed equal to 8% 
on the first $5,000,000 of invested capital plus 7% on the 
excess above $5,000,000 of such capital. ‘This represents 
a reduction of the invested capital credit as under the 
1940 act a credit of 8% was allowed on total invested 
capital. 

Corporations which elect to use the income method of 
determining the Excess Profits tax credit are allowed a 
credit equal to 95% of their base period net income 
(1936-1939). The method of computing the Excess Prof- 
its credit on the income basis has -been changed. under 
the new dct, so that the normal tax is not deducted In 
computing average base period eafnings. The effect of 
the latter is, of course, to increase the Excess Profits 
Credit. 

The Excess Profits Tax net income is computed on the 
same basis as under the 1940 law with the exception that 
the normal tax is no longer allowed as a deduction. The 
new law permits the carrying forward from 1940 of the 
unused Excess Profits Tax Credit. However. this unused 
credit must be recomputed in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the 1941 act. I will comment on the effect of 
these changes a little later. 

Another innovation in the law permits new capital add- 
ed in 1941 or thereafter to be included in invested capital 
at 125% of such new capital. This change, however. is 
not as favorable as it appears to be. There are certain 
limitations such as its non-application. to borrowed capi- 
tal, the necessity of offsetting reductions in capital against 
new capital and its non-application to certain transactions 
of controlled and affiliated companies. 

The law permits the filing of consolidated returns for 
Excess Profits Tax purposes by affiliated companies (95% 
ownership). This privilege is unchanged under the 1941 
act. 

Capital Stock Tax (“The Great American Corporation 
Guessing Contest” ) 


The filing of the Capital Stock Tax return for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1941, as you no doubt know. has 
been extended from the due date, July 31st, to October 
29th, and the payment of the tax extended without inter- 
est to December 28, 1941. 

The basis of this tax is the value which the corporation 
declares on its capital stock, and the rate of tax has been 
increased from $1.10 to $1.25 per one thousand dollars of 
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declared value, effective June 30, 1941. The value de- 


clared in the return for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1941, is for a three-year period with no privilege of 
amending the declaration, either up or down, during that 
period. The corporation should declare a value at least 
ten times as great as the estimated highest annual earn- 
ings for the three-year period. 


Declared Value Excess-Profits Tax 


The Declared Value Excess-Profits Tax is assessed on 
the corporation's net income (no deduction being allowed 
for Federal Income Tax, Surtax or Excess Profits Taxes 
of any kind) in excess of 10% of the value de lared in 
the Capital Stock Tax return at 6.6% on the income in 
excess of 10% but not in excess of 15% of the adjusted 
declared value, and 13.2% of net income in excess of 
[5%e of the adjusted declared value. In the 1941 law the 
Defense Tax is included in the basic rates. whereas under 
the 1940 law it was separate. It can be readily seen that 
it the corporation declares too low a value on its Capital 
stock Tax return, it will be subject to a Declared -Value 
Excess-Profits Tax which will be out of all proportion to 
the Capital Stock Tax it would have paid had a higher 
value been declared. 

The Capital Stock tax is purely a revenue producing 
measure under which corporations pay the tax as insur- 
ance against the liability for much higher taxes on income 
if it is not protected by the declaration. 

The several taxes imposed by the 1941 Revenue Act 
must be computed in the following sequence: 

1. Declared Value Excess-Profits Tax 

2. Excess Profits Tax 
3. Normal Tax 
4. Surtax 


In 1940 the sequence was: 

1. Declared Value Excess-Profits Tax 

2. Normal Tax 

5. Excess Profits Tax : 

The effect of the change in sequence and the new Sur- 
tax is illustrated by the example of a corporation having 
net taxable income of $100,000 and an Excess Profits 
Credit of $76,000. Under the 1940 law. the Normal Tax 
would have been $24,000 with no Excess Profits Tax, 
while under the 1941 law the Excess Profits Tax amounts 
to 95,600, the Normal Tax $21,936, and the new Surtax 
96,148, making a total of $36,684. This represents an 
increase in tax of more than 50 per cent above the 1940 
requirement. Increased taxes under the 1941 act become 
progressively greater as the income increases and the 
higher Excess Profits Tax rates are encountered. 


Surtax On Corporations Improperly Accumulating 
Surplus 


Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code provides for 
a Surtax on corporations improperly accumulating surplus 
(bevond the reasonable requirements of the business). 
The rates are 27'4% on the first 9100,000 and 384% 
on the excess over $100.000 of undistributed Net Income 
as defined in Section 102. 

Section 102 Net Income, is the Normal Tax net income 
less Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes and divi- 
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dends paid to stockholders plus any net loss carryover. It 
is to be noted that the tax is based on undistributed Net 
Income, as defined in Section 102, which has been earned 
during the taxable year. The tax may be assessed in cases 
where it is determined by the Commissioner that the cor 
poration has withheld its earnings and thereby accumu- 
lated surplus beyond the reasonable needs of the business 
It should be borne in mind that what constitutes the rea- 
sonable needs of a business depends upon the method of 
operation and the future requirements thereot. 

The application of Section 102 can be determined only 
after most careful consideration of the taxpayer's partic- 
ular situation. As in the past, the examining revenue 
agents will presumably be inclined to apply this section 
strictly. In such cases the taxpayer can ill afford to do 
less than exhaust all his rights before paying a proposed 
assessment under this section. 

| have mentioned previously in connection with the 
Excess Profits Tax that the Excess Profits Credit may be 
a percentage of invested capital. It might be well to state 


very briefly what invested capital is composed of. It is . 


first, money or property paid in as capital or paid in sur- 
plus less the cost of retirements of capital; second, accum- 
ulated earnings or profits as of the beginning of the tax- 
able year; third, new capital contributed after December 
31, 1940, at 125% (with limitations); fourth, 50% of 
borrowed capital; and fifth, less a deduction computed on 
a percentage basis for certain inadmissible assets. The 
latter consist principally of investments in corporation 
stocks and certain governmental obligations. 

The law and regulations are not explicit in respect to 
the situation where capital stock has been issued for debts 
and services and there is consequently some question as 
to whether or not the Treasury Department will permit 
its inclusion as invested capital. 

lt should be borne in mind that dividends paid within 
60 days after the close of the taxable year are considered 
to be a reduction of invested capital as at the beginning 
of the year. 

This provision makes it advantageous in certain cases 
lor corporations to rearrange the dates of dividend pay- 
ments so that the maximum invested capital credit may 
be obtained. 

in my opinion, for interim statement purposes Federal 
Income and Excess Profits Tax reserves should be pro- 
vided to cover the highest probable tax computed on the 
basis of present or proposed effective rates applied to the 
estimated earnings for the entire fiscal year. 

| strongly recommend that careful consideration be 
given this year to the possibility of making needed _ re- 
pairs, increasing depreciation rates to compensate for in- 
creased operation of equipment, and the payment of 
bonuses to officials and administrative employees. 

Conditions in the textile industry have prevented in 
many instances adequate financial recognition of the abil- 
ities and services rendered by many administrative offi- 
clals and employees. The present seems propitious for 
the correction of this condition where it may exist, as the 
amounts of such monuses or other adjustments are de- 
ductible in computing net taxable income. With taxes 
consuming their present large portion of net income 
bonuses are much less expensive than formerly when taxes 
were lower. 


| recommend further that reserves be provided to cover 
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Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 


All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


Texwood Manufacturing 


and Sales Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


if It's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 
Ply lays in opposite direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2,234,779 
AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


EF. ROSE & COMPANY 
MAIDEN, N. C. 


4 


* 


+ 


RUIT 
TRUITT BROS. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Tanks e Sheet Metal e Ornamental Work e 
Mechanical Specialties Machine Work e 
Industrial Trucks 


We Are Glad to Quote on any Equipment or 
Machine of Special Design 
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inventory losses and such other losses as would arise trom 
the cessation of defense activities. These reserves may 
not be allowed as deductions for Federal income tax pur 
poses, but even so it is my opinion that sound business 
judgment dictates the creation cf substantial teserves in 
this uncertain and perilous period. 

The federal corporation taxes which I have discussed 
are unfortunately but a small segment of the entire tax 
question. The exactions of Social Security taxes, various 
excise taxes, State and local property, income and fran- 
chise taxes, to mention the principal other forms of tax- 
ation, assume ever increasing importance. [he increasing 
importance of all these taxes makes it essential that man- 
agement be kept currently informed concerning them. 


Higher Cotton Grades Picked 


Atlanta, Ga.—Significantly higher grades of cotton 
were picked this season North Carolina and Virginia, 
the United States Agricultural Marketing Service said 
October 25th. 

The report added that shghtly lower grades, as com 
pared to last season, were found in Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida and South Carolina. The average staple length in 
all the States, except Virginia, however, continue to ex- 
ceed that for last season. 

The proportions representing one inch and longer sta 
ple, as compared with last season, are: Georgia, 61 per 
cent as against 46 per cent; Alabama, 57 against 32 per 
cent: Florida, 60 against 29 per cent; North Carolina, 94 
against 85 per cent; South Carolina, 91 against 70 per 
cent; Virginia, 99 against 96 per cent. 


Spindles Slightly Under August 


Washington, D. 


The Census Bureau reported that 


the cotton spinning ag ene operated during September 


- 


at .3.7 per cent of capacity, on a two-shift 80-hour 
basis, compared with 125.3 per cent during August this 
year, and 96.8 per cent during September last year. 

Spinning spindles in place September 30th totaled 
271.952. of which 22,963,944 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 24,344,016 and 23,029,- 
066 for August this year, and 24,616,762 and 22,251,476 
for September last year. 

Active spindle hours for September totaled 10,406,906,- 
124, or an average of 429 hours per spindle in ns e, com- 
pared with 10,253, eget and 421 for August this year, 


and 7,867,481,268 and 320 for September last year. 


Acme Steel Wins Reward for Employee 
Publication 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago strip steel and strapping pro 
ducers, was included among the few winners of the cov- 
ted Certificate of Excellence given annually to outstand- 
ing employee publications by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Announcement of the award was made at the Thir- 
tieth National Safety Congress and Exposition which 
took place in Chicago from October 6th to 10th. 

Acme News is tabloid in size with 8, 10 or 12 pages. 
Edited by C. L. Jackson, of Acme Steel's Industrial Re- 
lations Department, the paper is received every month by 
some 3,500 employees in the plants, warehouses, general 
and branch offices of the company. 

Besides the usual material consisting of groups and in- 
dividuals, personal items and news of employee activities, 
Acme News interestingly presents how and where Acme 
Products are used . . . strapping for reinforcing and brac- 
ing shipments of defense materials . . . strip steel which is 
further fabricated by Acme customers . . . so that em- 
ployees have a better knowledge and a greater apprecia 
tion of their part in the defense effort and in keeping 
customers sold. 


MILL STARCH 


"THE WEAVER'S FRIEND 


The Keever Starch Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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Piedmont Division S. T. A. Discusses 


Reclamation of Supplies 
(Continued from Page 12) 


to make 40s yarn out of one-process roving, 8x4 frame. 
Is anyone here doing that? I should like to hear from 


you if you are. 
Walter Danhofi, Overseer, Gaffney Mfg: Co., Gaffney, 
S.C.: Just what would you like to know, Mr. Hunt? 
Mr. Hunt: 1 should like to know what grain sliver you 
are feeding in. 


Mr. Danhofi: We are 
yrocess drawing. conventional tvpe of slubber. 


running 63-grain sliver, two- 
making 
3.15 hank roving on it, and making 30s warp yarn—dou- 


ble roving in the spinning. 
Mr. Hunt: You are not making any 40s warp? 
Mr, Danhoffi: No. 
Mr. Hunt: That is warp-twist yarn? 
Mr. Danhofi: Yes. 


Chairman: What is the draft? 


Mr. Danhoff: We draft around 21 on the speeder. 
Chairman Dilling: That is superdraft? 
Mr. Danhofi: Yes, sir, superdraft. 


Ouestion: Is that four rolls or five? 


Mr. Danhoff; Four 


uestion: That is the draft on spinning? 


Mr. Danhoff: It is on 22, 1 believe on the spinning. 


Chairman Dilling: \s that weaving yarn? 


Mr. Danhofi: Yes 


SU square, 


Mfr. A.: We are running 65-grain sliver on conventional 
type drawing, drafting 26 on Saco-Lowell long draft. 
making filling yarn. With two processes of drawing, 
drafting 26 Saco-Lowell long-draft roving, four-roll rov- 
ing, no folding roll, draft 18.50 and double creel in the 


spinning, making No. 37s yarn. 
Chairman Dilling: Is there anything else you wish to 
bring up, gentlemen? 
Mr. 


yarn? 


Carter: Is there anyone here making knitting 


Chairman: Does anybody here make knitting yarn? 


(No response.) That is a horse of another color, Mr. 


(Carter. 


Mr. Carter: It is a horse we have to drive with. 


Chairman Dilling: 1 believe I may say that you will 
probably not get the same results on knitting yarn as-you 
do on weaving yarn. It might require a little more con- 
sideration. 


Are there any other questions you would like to ask, 
Mr. Hunt? 
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Mr. Hunt: No, sir, I believe that is all. I want to 
thank these gentlemen for their interest and for their 
assistance. 

Chairman Dilling: Here is another question: “Which 
0 you think ts more beneficial long draft in card- 
ing or in spinning? 


d 


Mr. A.: 1 think that can be answered, six of one and 
a half-dozen of the other. In so far as the yarn is con- 
cerned, I really believe that in the spinning it is going to 
be better for you, but if‘you have to cut your cost down 
go ahead and do both. To say definitely and give you 
complete figures on it, I cannot say either one. 


Chairman: Can you give us any information on that. 
Mr. Danhoff? 


Mr. Danhofi: No, sir, I could not say. It depends 
upon what you need and what you have to have. 


Chairman Dilling: You could put in long draft in card- 
ing more economically than you could in spinning? 


Mr. Danhoff: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Dilling: It costs you less there? 
Mr. Danhoff: Yes, sir. 


Chairman Dilling: We have a little more time, gentle- 
men. Who has a question to ask? If there is something 
you want to know, let’s hear from you now. 


O. L. Davis, Overseer Weaving. Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C.: I should like to know what 
size is being used on rayon and wool, 17s yarn. 


Chairman; Spun rayon or filament. 

Mr. Davis: Spun rayon—rayon and wool together. 
Mr. Dilling: What percentage of wool is it? 

Mr. Davis: Around 50 per cent. 


Chairman Dilling: And you want to know what sizing 
to use on 17s yarn, spun rayon and wool, about 50 per 
cent rayon and 50 per cent wool? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, and if you have very much shedding 
and what size it takes to stop the shedding and make it 
weave pretty well. 


Chairman Dilling: Who is weaving spun rayon? Is 
anyone here doing that? 


Mr. Burgess: I am weaving a little spun rayon, and 1] 
should like to ask a question. I have not had experience 
with wool. My question is, what kind of sizing would 
you use or what would you do to prevent viscose and ace- 
tate rayon from shedding? 


Mr. Davis: That is what I am trying to find out. 


Mr, Burgess: At our plant it sheds much worse than 
cotton. I feel as if there should be some sizing or some 
preparation that would prevent that. I am interested in 
learning from other spun-rayon weavers here what sizing 
or what formula they use, and the temperature and so on, 
to reduce shedding. 

Chairman: Has anybody here had experience on spun 
rayon? (No response.) I guess we shall have to pass 
that up. Nobody seems to have experience with it. 

Is there anything else? 
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Mr. Hammond: | should like to know if anybody has 
had any experience with running irrigated cotton that has 
been stored for some time, got wet, and has been dried 
and stored again. It is known as irrigated cotton. 


Chairman Dilling: Do you know it is irrigated cotton 
when you get it? 


Mr. Hammond: Yes, sir, you can tell when you start 
on it. 


Mr. Dilling: The combed-yarn industry has been 
bothered a great deal in the past few vears with the sub- 
stitution of irrigated cotton from the Southwest for the 
Delta cotton and South Carolina long-staple cotton. 
Through certain means, the Federal Trade Commission 
and others, we think they are going to bring about a very 
great restriction of that substitution. The Delta Cotton 
Council, in Mississippi and Arkansas, have adopted a 
method for identifying their bales so you can know that 
that cotton was produced in Mississippi and the Delta. 
With that we think it is probably going to be able to 
eliminate the irrigated cotton from the staple-cotton mar- 
ket, but doing that will probably divert it into the com- 
mon, ordinary cotton being used for making print cloths. 
| suggest that you men be on the lookout for that. be- 
cause you are going to run into some trouble if you get 
any of the irrigated cotton. The irrigated cotton does not 
dye evenly, and then sometimes you have trouble because 
of its spinning qualities. 


Mr. Hammond: You do not have so much trouble with 
print goods as with chambrays. A print will cover it uD, 
but in solid colors it shows. This cotton will not take a 
dye. 


Chairman: This was done by the irrigated-cotton 
growers shipping their cotton into the Memphis or Mis- 
Sissippi territory, stripping the bagging off, and rebaling 
it and shipping it out as Delta cotton. That will be re- 
stricted in the future. 


Mr. Royal: Mr, Dilling, isn’t the main trouble in mix- 
ing the irrigated cotton with ordinary cotton? 

Chairman Dilling: Yes. If you can keep it separate 
you can dye it all right. But you run into spinning trou- 
bles. It has been thought that if we could use a cotton 
produced altogether by artificial means it would probably 
run better in the mill than cotton produced naturally, but 
that is not true. The fields in which this irrigated cotton 
is grown are flat, but sometimes there is a higher area. 
from which the water runs off, and the cotton on that 
higher portion does not get the same amount of moisture 
as the rest of the field does, and there is variation in the 
quality. There is just as much unevenness in irrigated 
cotton as in ordinary cotton. 

| want to tell you the experience we had. We put in 
irrigated cotton, and one Monday morning we could not 
get our combers started up. We had twenty combers, and 
we put in twenty men and still could not get them start- 
ed. I stayed there all day Monday and all through Mon- 
day night, and we could not get them to start up. It was 
in July, and I even put steam on the mill. trying to dry 
them out. About 1:30 on Tuesday the wind began blow- 
ing, and I opened the windows and let the wind blow 
through there and dry that room out, and we then got 
the combers going. I have had dozens of men come to 
me who knew of that experience and who wanted help in 
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some troubles they were having. 


Mr. A.: 1 should like to know if anyone has tried the 
new Whitin-Schweiter winder. 


Mr. Dilling: Have you tried it? 
Mr. A.: We are trying some. 
Mr. Dilling: Do you like it? 


Mr. A.: Yes. Weare not having the trouble with kink- 
ing filling or sloughing off of bobbins. either. What we 
are wondering is how the varn is going to show up in the 
cloth, 


Chairman Dilline: You have extra winding there? 


Mr. A.: Yes. 
Chairman: What kind of loom? 


Mr. A.: Draper 90” XL, 106 picks per minute. 


Mr. Dilling: With that you have fewer shuttle changes? 

Mr. A.: Yes. 

Chairman Dilling: Are there any. other questions? 

If not, | wish to introduce at this time Mr. G. H. Dun- 
lap, who aS Research Director for the Textile Foundation 
is Carrying on a research program in the mills. At the 
present time he is visiting a good many mills in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. He has 
not finished that part of his program, but I should like to 
have him tell us something about what is doing and plan- 
ning to do. 


G. H. Dunlap, Research, Textile Foundation, Southern 
Textile Association, Walhalla, S. C.: Gentlemen, I am 
very glad to be here with you today. When you think of 
the territory I have to cover you realize that | would have 
a pretty big job just to get out and ride, because my ter- 
ritory extends from Maine to Texas. So I have not had 
a chance yet to call upon all of you. 

[ have twenty-four tests running and thought you 
might be interested in those. You were talking about 
controlled-draft drawing and one-process drawing a few 
minutes ago. I have one test being run in a mill where 
the man is using controlled-draft drawing and one-process 
of his old drawing. He does not know what benefit he is 
getting from it, but we shall try to find out. 

One bottle-neck that bothers the mills is shortage of 
cards; they need more carding capacity. If there were 
another day in the week they would run their cards that 
day. So some of the mills are increasing their carding 
production by increasing the speed of the cylinders. Some 
mills have increased the speed of the cylinder to 192, 
some to 180. Some have increased the size of the pro- 
duction gear. 

Those are things that I thought you might be inter- 
ested in knowing. I do not know what the results are 
going to be, but we hope to get some information that 
will be of value. When the tests are completed the results 
will be mailed to you. 

Nothing would delight me more than to have some of 
you men, after this meeting is over, tell me that you are 
interested in this matter and that you would like to run a 
test. Then I would arrange for it. 

\ll these tests are duplicated; that is, they are run in 
two or more mills, so that they can be compared. 

Someone spoke of blending a few minutes ago. I have 
one test now that is being run without a blending reserve. 
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We are pleased to announce that after 
our fire of October 17th, we expect to re- 
sume the manufacture of Automatic Loom, 
Warp and Twister Bobbins not later than 
October 28th: Card Room Bobbins not 
later than November 10th. 


We trust that none of our good friends 
will be seriously inconvenienced by this 
interruption. We assure you that your or- 
ders will have our usual prompt and careful 


attention. 


Howen-Hunter Bobbin Uo. 


Last Corinth, Vermont 
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The subject of rolls was also mentioned. One test is 
being run on drawing frames in which we are going to 
make a comparison of the product run on old rolls, re- 
cotted rolls and new rolls. 

Then I have a test where there will be a comparison 
between old-process drawing and new-process drawing. | 
also have some tests on long-draft roving, and I have two 
tests being run on slashers. One test is being run on con- 
ventional draft spinning where they are using an un- 
weighted top middle roll. We are going to use different 
weights on that roll. We are also going to run a test on 
conventional type spinning with new cork rolls against 
rolls whose diameter has been changed due to buffing. We 
are going to run a test on pickers with and without the 
vertical opener or cleaner, whichever you wish to call it. 

In general, those are some of the things being done 
now. If any of you men are interested in this work and 
feel you have not time to talk with me now about it, | 
shall be glad to have you write to me at Walhalla, S. C. 

Are there any questions you would like to ask me about 
this work? 

[ shall probably call on some of you men in the near 
future. I have gotten some new ideas this morning and 
have some of you spotted. 


Chairman Dilling: This research program is a wonder- 
ful thing for the textile industry, but we men must do our 
part in it. Then we can expect other men to aid us, and 
with that co-operation we can get much accomplished. 

The program has been a little scattered this morning, 
due to the fact that I did not have an opportunity to pre- 
pare for it, but I trust that we have all gotten something 
from it. I think it has been well worth while. 

Have you any announcements, Mr. Royal? 


Secretary Royal announced the meeting of the North- 
ern North-Carolina-Virginia Division at the QO. Henry 
Hotel, Greensboro, N. C.;, on October 25th, and the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Carolina Division at West Durham, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., on October 18th. 


(Chairman Dilling: If there is nothing further to come 
up, the meeting is now adjourned. 


(Thereupon the meeting adjourned at 12 o'clock noon.) 


Good Housekeeping, Training New Workers, 
Discussed At Durham Meeting 
(Continued from Page 8) 


hours to have it done by the oilers and cleaners. We have 
something new in the mills now. We used to have dinner 
times and Saturdays to do this cleaning, but now we run 
all the time. 


Chairman Gilliam: We will go on now to the spinning. 
Mr. Byrd, you are an old spinner; what have you to say 
about this cleaning business? 


W. T. Byrd, Carder and Spinner, Erwin Cotton Mills 
No. 1, Durham: I am an old carder. 


Mr. Gilliam: Spinner and carder. 


Mr. Byrd: 1 have enjoyed the discussion by these 
young men. I am not as young as I used to be, and | 
don’t think you are, Mr. Chairman. As to this cleaning 
problem, what I see about the cleaning is that of course 
you have to have a system, and that system has to be 
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worked out so that each hand has to do his cleaning up. 
We have always had that and still have it. Then we have 
to see that when they are cleaning, whatever they are 
cleaning, whether it be walls or windows or humidifiers 
or spinning frames or whatever it be, they do it in the 
very best way to keep trom getting hurt or having an 
accident. Of course, that means that if a man ts on a 
ladder you want to see that the ladder is in good condi- 
tion or if he is using a mop see that the mop is in good 
condition. That is our part of it as ovefseers and assist- 
ant overseers and section men. 

We know that we are living in a day when our brains 
are just going, going. So many things are coming up, 
gentlemen, that we do not even know where we are most 
of the time. It is just as well to be frank about it. The 
machinery does not stop, and some of us do not stop. 
The help are very much that way, too. Now, when you 
get to rushing your brain and getting too many things 
tied up in it something is likely to happen, unless some- 
body goes in and straightens matters out. I am reminded 
now of the man that fell into a well. It was an old well. 
and deep, but there was no water in it. After a while a 
lellow came along and looked down and saw the man. 
(We will call him Jim.) The fellow said to him: “Well, 
Jim, if you ever get out of there I know you will not fall 
in again. I don’t see how you came to fall in, anyway.’ 
And he just went on his way. Another-man came by and 
looked in and said: “Jim, you are in a bad fix. I tell you 
what you should do; if you will just climb up on the side 
of the well, on the stones, to where I can reach you I will 
help you out.” But Jim had already been trying to climb 
out, and he was tired and could not get up very far. So 
that fellow just went along, too. After a while a third 
man came along and saw Jim, who was by this time in 
pretty bad condition. He saw that Jim needed help, and 
he said: “You just take it easy, Jim, for a minute or two, 
and I will get you out.” So he went off and got a ladder 
or a rope and ‘came back with it and got Jim out of the 
well, 

We are in the well today about our cleaning problems. 
We have no. time to clean up. Now, who is going to help 
us? 

Chairman: Mr. Byrd, I wonder if you will mind telling 
us something about your system of cleaning? 

Mr. Byrd: 
shifts 


| have tried since we went on these two 
| think my men will bear me out—-I have tried 
the hardest I can since we went on these shifts to work 
out a system so that every man and woman and boy and 
girl who works there will know just what his job is. 1 
have posted it on a board and put it up in the mill. If 
you don’t do that the work will not be done and the next 
shift will come on and find things all wrong. I have tried 
to do that and have tried to work out a system so that 
every hand will know what he has to do. I do not know 
how you gentlemen are keeping up with these things, but 
unless I have some system of checking I just cannot do it. 


Chairman Gilliam: Mr. Byrd, would you say that be- 
cause ot the fact that we are in a rush all the time we are 


letting down on our quality? 

Mr. Byrd: It is as Mr. Horne said: we see things and 
do not see them and hear things and do not hear them. 
We are human, too, and we like to live peaceably. If you 
start to say anything to anybody today, whether it be in 
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From the DIAMOND FINISH Plant 
| get COMPLETE ring service!” 


Right, Mr. Superintendent! COMPLETE in design, counsel! 
and FAST SERVICE. Every effort of our entire organiza- 
tion is devoted solely to improving ring service and per- 
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Gastonia Belting & Supply Co. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting, Pickers, 
Bumpers, Loom Strapping, Etc. 


Distributors for Manhattan Rubber Products, Belt 
Cement. and Belt Hooks of all kinds. 


137 E. Franklin Ave. P.O. Box 174 


Phone 788 ; 


— 
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Johnson C&euucal Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Penetrants Finishing Softeners 
Sizing Compounds 88% Textile Glycerine 
Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P. O. BOX 1418 


school or at home or anywhere else, if they don’t start 
arguing then I will apologize for what I have said. Some- 
times you just have to sit down and wait until something 
happens. 


Chairman Gilliam: Does anybody want to ask Mr. 
Byrd any questions about what results he is getting with 
all these ideas he has? 


Mr. D.: He has done everything but throw us a rope. 
(Laughter. ) 


Mr. Byrd: We are on practically three shifts. 
Vuestions: Do you run Saturday? 


Mr. Byrd: No, we are not running Saturday. We 
ought to be, though, at least running the cards. We do 
try to keep the floor and bad places cleaned up and to 
clean up oil that gets on the floor and try to keep the 
oor clear of bobbins and things like that, that might 
cause people to fall. You know sometimes, though, people 
get hurt cleaning up. That is what I was talking about. 
Sometimes people get hurt taking a bath in a bathtub. 
You have to be careful cleaning up. Of course, you 
cannot leave things on the floor that people would fall 
over or slip on; you have to be careful about that. 

|. have been talking just at random, and if you have 
gotten anything from what | have said I am glad. 


Chairman: 1 think we would like to hear from Mr. 
Mclver. 


E. G. Mclver, Jr., Asst. Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills No. 
6, Durham: In the plant I am in we do not run three 
shifts. The cleaning proposition on three shifts would be 
quite different, I think. I have outlined a few of the 
things we might be thinking about. 

Chairman: It is the spinning you are talking about? 


Mr. McIver: Yes, sir. We keep all motors and all ma- 
chinery well oiled and blow out the machinery twice a 
week. Now, I do not know how that would apply to 
three shifts. Each plant would have to work out its own 
problem. I have worked out our cleaning system as best 
[ can. We have daily cleaning, twice-a-day cleaning, 
weekly, twice-a-week, and three-times-a-week cleaning, 
twice-monthly cleaning. The numbers of yarn you run, 
the height of your ceilings, and other things all affect the 
cleaning. If you have a high ceiling it does not take so 
much cleaning. 

Here is the outline I have made: 

Every-day cleaning: Rollers, roller bars, top and bot- 
tom. roving rods, guide wires, stands and head of frames. 

Twice-a-day cleaning: Back guides, top clearers, side 
rails, front guides. 

Once-a-week cleaning: Front stands (hook out), cra- 
dles. sheath pulleys, top clearers. 

Twice-a-week cleaning: Cradles (punch out with a 
brush) and weight levers. 

Three-times-a-week cleaning: End guides, separators, 
spindles and ring rails. 

Twice-a-month cleaning: Back steel rollers, back end 
clearers and back stands. 

Going to the walls, we clean from the floor up at least 
once a week all walls and ceilings and brush off the win- 
dows . In the winter time, because we have a low ceiling. 
the condensation is a great deal more, and we have to 
wipe our windows. The cleaner gets up and wipes off the 
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windows with a piece of lint, to keep the dirt and con- 
densation off. Maybe people with higher ceilings than we 
have do not have that trouble, or maybe others have a 
rock-and-gravel roof, which helps to keep it down. 

\s to the floors, we use a scrubbing machine.. When | 
first came with the company they had about fifteen col- 
ored fellows that scrubbed the floors. But from the stand- 
point of economy I think the scrubbing machine is much 
better. We use that about once every three weeks. 

Chairman: You mean you get over the spinning room 
once in three weeks? 

Mr. Mclver: In other words, they take it 
about over the mill, from one department to the other, 
and it takes about three weeks to get around. 


Ves. sir. 


As to sweeping, we sweep about as often as we can. 
Chairman Gilliam: About how many times a day do 


you sweep in the spinning room? 
Mr. Mclver: 
Mr. Gilliam: Is that flapping under the machines or 
sweeping the alleys, or what? 
Mr. Mclver: Both. 
When it comes to the safety program, I think good 
housekeeping ties right in with that. If you have the 
Hoor clean and the walls clean, when the assistant over- 


We get around about every 45 minutes. 


seers and overseers come around they can see bolts and 
nuts and coca-cola bottles and bottle caps, etc., on the 
floor and have them picked up. If there is lint on the 
floor it might cover up some of those things so they can- 
not be seen. We keep sand or sawdust available, so that 
if anything is spilled on the floor and wets it, that place 
can be sprinkled to make it safe. 


Mr. Horner: What do you do if the floor is wet? Isn't 
it wet after the scrubbing machine has been through? 


Mr. Mclver: That is our biggest problem: The best 
thing we have been able to do is to notify our people that 
the scrubbing machine is coming and tell them to be care- 
lul. It is very easy, if a person is coming around the cor- 
ner of a machine in a hurry, to slip and fall, if the floor 
is wet. Then if the cleaners become careless and leave the 
lloor too wet we have to get after them and make them do 
better. They have mops with rubber blades or edges, so 
they can get rid of most of the water. The scrubbing 
machine, if used propely, leaves the floor damp but not 
wel, 


Wr. Mullen: 


demonstrated. Does the one you have take up the water 
by suction? 


We have had several scrubbing machines 


Mr. Mclver: Yes, sir. The cleaner puts the water on 
the floor first and scrubs it, and then he turns that off and 
uses the suction attachment to get the water up. 


Mr. Mullen: 

Mr. McIver: 

Mr. Mullen: You turn off the scrubbing part to get 
the Suc tion working? 


Wr. Mclver: 


Is that done by the same machine? 


Yes, sir. 


Yes, sir. 
Chairman: Are both operated by the same motor? 
Mr. Mclver: Yes, sir. 


(Continued in next issue) 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 
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Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, pre- 
serve the SPINNING RING. The greatiest im- 
provement entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 


A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. L 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


i 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville. S. C. 
Samples On Request 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO.’S TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES IN NORTH CAROLINA 
AND VIRGINIA 


The more we see of Leaksville, Spray and Draper, N. 
(’., the more pride we feel in the Tar Heel State. 

So many textile products of various kinds are manutfac- 
tured in the above towns—all of superior quality. 


Spray, N. C. 


Leaksville Woolen Mills has around 1,080 
on wool blankets. John L. Morehead is presi- 
dent and W. M. Howe, superintendent. 

Morehead Cotton Mills has 13,440 spindles, with L. C. 
M. Mebane, president, and W. T. Royster, superintend- 
ent. The product consists of warps, skeins, 


spindles and 
32 looms, 


cones and 
tubes. 

Spray Cotton Mills has 25,968 spindles on 12s to 26s 
single and 12s to 30s ply yarn, weaving and knitting. It 
is always a treat to call on President Karl Bishopric, who 
is one genial and likable gentleman, and he has a fine 
A. Butler, whom we met for the first 
LD). E. Campbell, 
overseer spinning and finishing, has an enviable record of 
38 vears with this mill. 


superintendent, R. 


time. W. P. Barton is overseer carding: 


\ll other textile industries in Spray belong to Marshall 
Field & Co., 
Syms, superintendent; a silk mill, with Howard Barton, 


of Chicago. There's a woolen mill, with LE. E. 
superintendent; a bleaching and finishing plant, with G. 
(’. Truslow, superintendent, and |]. W. Krantz, assistant 
superintendent. 


Leaksville, N. C. 


Leaksville and Spray seem like one town: an outsider 
The 
bedspread mill is in Leaksville and genial C. P. Wall is 
superintendent, with an able assistant superintendent, S. 
T. Anderson. 

\. J. Mathews, E. C. Tiller, Paul New and Roy Fuller 
are among the key men. Rayon and cotton bedspreads of 


doesn't know where to look for the dividing line. 
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excellent quality and lovely patterns are made here. 
Karaston Rug Mill is also located in Leaksville and is 
one of the most interesting textile plants in the entire 
South. -Faithful reproductions of the finest oriental rugs 
and various other styles, all of fine quality, are manufac- 
a Karaston Rug in the home is the 


tured here. lo have 


ambition of thousands of housewives who understand 


quality. 
This mill had no lost 1940—not in 


dyeing, setting, weaving 


time accident in 
any of the various departments 
This is a 


washing, finishing, shipping, shop and yard. 


decidedly fine record and goes to show that accidents can 


he avoided. 


(This above was copied trom a framed rec- 


Messrs. W. B. Weaver and QO. A 


Thomas, managers of employment, personnel, etc. 


Draper, N. C. 


The large sheeting and blanket mills are here (three 
both 


ord in the offices of 


miles from Spray). J. H. Lindsay is manager oi 


and also of bleaching and finishing at Spray. 

In the sheeting mill, P. H. Burrus is superintendent; 
R. C. Going, carder and spinner; QO. F. Ferguson, weaver. 
Other key men who take The Textile Bulletin are W. M. 
Riddle and’ O. H. Barber, second hands in weaving; N. R. 
Hudspeth and E. D. McGuire, loom fixers; O. E. Cherry, 
night foreman, and J. B. Smith, supply man. 

In the blanket mill, D. A. Purcell is superintendent; E. 
G. Estes, second 
and Fred H. Hall, in spinning. |. E. 
Perry and Chas. A. Davis, overseers weaving; T. B. Ham- 
rick and L. P. Francis, second hands; W. J. 
quality man; 5S. L. Fain, card cutter; Daniel Overby, 


loom tixer; R. J]. Adkins, night superintendent for both 
mills. D. J. 


Fkunderburke, carder and spinner; L. 
hand in carding, 


Squires, 
Strutton 1s cloth room. All the 


above are members of the Workers Council and read The 
Textile Bulletin. 


overseer 


A new dyehouse, with new and modern equipment, is 
almost ready for business. A. E. May, who has been in 
charge of dyeing at the old Rhode Island plant at Spray, 
will be transferred to Draper, and he is truly happy to 
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have such a large and modern plant. Mr. May knows his 


dves and proof can be found in the various plants where 
hundreds of colors in beautiful fabrics look like a garden 
of flowers. 


Fieldale, Va. 


This, too, is a Marshall Field town, with a large towel 
mill and a full fashioned hosiery mill. 

}. H. Ripple is manager of the towel mill and W. F 
Christman, superintendent. 

G. G. Going is overseer carding and spinning; J. J. 
Barrow is a live wire second hand in carding and a loyal 
friend to The Textile Bulletin, which he has been reading 
for many years. M. E. Wolfe, card grinder, is among our 
new friends. 

R. D. Hundley is overseer weaving; Robert Robertson, 
hand: Clyde C. Hurst, E. C 
Shaw are up-to-date loom fixers; Gaither Overby, produc- 
tion controller. 

R. E. Sherrill is superintendent of sewing and J. W. 
Merriman, overseer packing. 


second Page and Clyde 


The towels are so beautiful that no woman who loves 
her home and nice things can resist theeir appeal. This 
writer always brings home at least “a dollar's worth.” 


New Additions 


A new office is being built adjoining the old. The old 
office, adjoining the mill, will be used for machinery. At 
the other end of the mill an addition is being built and 
rearrangement of machinery, with some additions, will 
make great improvements in convenience. 

\ll the Marshall Field mills at Leaksville, Spray and 
Draper, N. C., and at 
1.500 village homes to the operatives at very reasonable 
prices. 


Fieldale, Va.. have sold around 


Martinsville, Va., is between Spray and Fieldale, and 
the whole country for a radius of 25 miles or more ts 
overrun with workers from the big DuPont Nylon manu- 
facturing plant on James River, near Martinsville. Every 
available room has been rented out, and even hotel space 
is limited. It is said that $11,000,000 is being spent in 


developing this plant and grounds. 


General Offices At Spray 


The general office for all the Marshall Field mills is at 
Spray, N. C., and it is one big treat to call on the officials 
Mr. Luther Hodges, general manager, is located in New 
York, I believe, but was down on a visit, and is the same 
genial, friendly gentleman, in spite of his big promotion 
Mr. J. F 


purchasing agent 


. Wilson, production manager, Mr. ]. M. Geer, 
.and Mr. Neal Boring, cost accountant, 
are among the exceptionally friendly people in this busy 
place. 

Education could well be the pass-word in this com- 
munity. Mr. W. B. Weaver, Mr. J. O. Thomas and their 
wives are busy all the time in promoting those things that 
make better men, better women and better boys and girls. 


Marshall Field’s Chicago Stores 


Recently, the writer visited friends in Chicago. Having 
been a guest of Marshall Field Store in Chicago 25 years 
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ago. Thomas. 


Mr. J. O. 


thought I should visit this. store again and pulled the 


personnel director of Spray 


wires so that a cordial invitation was extended to me by 
Miss Jean Scott, director of publicity. 


So my hostess, Pr. Virginia Ledwell, and [I had the 
honor of visiting this store, had lunch in the spacious 
lunch room with Miss Scott, and was escorted over 62 

acres of floor space by Miss Wings, of the Information 
who has information on subject at her 


Bureau, every 


finger-tips. In fact, she is the best informe a4, In 
her line, this writer has ever met 

joth these young ladies are thoroughly imbued with 
the well-known “Marshall Field Spirit” and if they any 
more pep and enthusiasm would “blow up! 
7500 


This one store employs operatives in normal 


times and twice that number for the Christmas rush. 
Everything, ves, everything, can be bought here except 
cut flowers, and everything under the sun is planned for 


the comfort and convenience of customers. 
There are more than 50 miles of carpeting, so that 
all) 


one’s feet doesn’t tire. and a lot of it (if not 
woven in Karastan Rug Mill at Leaksville. 


Was 


| looked up the product made in these North Carolina 
and Virginia mills, and the display was up to anything 


manufactured in any place. 


Going to the World’s Fair could be no more enjoyable 
than a visit to this store. 


Philadelphia's Popular Hotel 
“Nearest Everything” 


13th and Chestnut Streets 


Outside 
Rooms 


each 


OR Be. with bath 
7333 
and 

a 

circulating ice 

aaa water 
*aaQ 

Convenient to R. R. 
2/2 
ETT and Bus Stations 


Rates 


ADELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor 1. Hendricks 


Manage 


oderate 
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Southern Sources Supply 


F €quipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are ihe ~~ _ Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and suptlice ho advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequent!» - gent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


wc our subscribers. 


a ~ME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Cochrane, Sales Mgr.. and J. E. McKenna, Charlotte, N. C.: J. FE. Beat 


Warehouse. 603 Stewart Ave... S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. F. H. Webb, Dist. tie, Box 82, Greenville, S. C. 
Mgr. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga.. 
Phone Dearborn 6267: Frank G. German. 1617 Beverly Drive. Char- CIBA CO. 


. Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 


lotte, N. C.. Phone 8-3293; G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St., Greenville, 5. Offices and Warehouses. Charlotte. N. ( 


Phone 1610: William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain. Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2685: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine 
St.. New Orleans, La.. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, LINTON CO., Clinton, Towa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Ga.. Greenville. S. C.. New Orleans. la Phone 2-2486. Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Gilbert, Box 812, Phone 3192 

Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co.. Inc... Geo. B. Moore. Box 481. Phone 


: $22, Spartanburg, S. C.: Estes, Box 325, Phone 469. LaGrange 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, (a.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851, Gadsden. Ala Harold P. Gol 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. Morehead St.., ler, 900 Woodside Bidg., Tel. 8713. Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at 
Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., John D. Hun Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Bro- 
ter. E. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock, A. W. Foley, Charlotte Office; E. J. kerage Co... Greenville, S. Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga 
Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 610 N. Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill. S. ¢ Industrial Chemi. 
Mendenhall St. Greensboro, N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 Clairmont cals, Roanoke Rapids, N ai 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile, Ala. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char 


lotte, N..C., and Atlanta, Ga. COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan. Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 ve.. New Yo ‘ity. Sou. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. White. Mer Corn 
Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg.. ee. Ss. C.. J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and p aper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover, Megr.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Blidge.. Greensboro. N. 


Joyner, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bide... Birmingham. Ala. 
ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Chester L. Eddy, L. H. Kelley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient potrte, 


Asst. Sales Mgr., 903-904 Woodside Bldg... Greenville. S. C. Sou. Reps.: 
W. Chester Cobb, Erwin Laxton and Reid Tull, Charlotte, N. C., office; CUTLER. ROGER W. 
John H. Graham, Box 004, Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
i2th St.. Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown, Trussville, Ala. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.. Industrial Div... Textile Products Section. 
Lancaster. Pa. Sou. Office. 88 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C. J. V 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville. S. C. Son. ‘Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges. 16! 
Springs St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Jesse Hodges. 1826 Fast Morehead St.. 


Char! tt Ry Miller, Veo side e 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.. Charlotte, N. C, Sou. Offices, 44-A 


wood Place, Greenville, 5. C.; 215 Central Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO.. 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester 
lexas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. Mass. Sou Reps.: Greenville. S. C. 1000 Woodside Bide. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8336; Dallas, Tex., 0. T. Daniels. c: ‘extile ly Co.; 
ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Repr.: Fred Sails, Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg.. J. A Nea 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. Lavra 
AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: DARY RING TRAVE 0. T atest 
George B. Wilkinson, Johnston Bidg.. harlotte, N. C. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E 


Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.;: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515. Spartanburg, 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. S. ( 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO.. Dayton, 0. Sou, Reps.: William L. 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C. Morgan, ie” Box 846, Greenville, §. C.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846. 
Greenville, Thomas W. Meighan 1149 St. Charles Place. Atlanta. 
BARBER.COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Sou. Jobbers: reenvilie Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.- Odell Mill 
supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co... Birmingham, 
ARKI MACHINE WORKS Gastonia Ala Industrial Supply, Inc.. LaGrane Ga Textile Supply Co.. Dal 
as ow 
B St.. Boston, Mass DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 St.. N.W.,. Atlanta, Ga. 
Sou we, SIL Johnston Bidg.., ariotte, Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C.. Texark: ina, Ark., Columbus 


Ga. 
BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St.. Fall River. Mass. N. C. 
Act.. John Graham Webb. P. O. Box 844. Hillsboro. N. C.. Phone 127-B DIEHL MFG. CO.. Elizabethport. N. J. Textile Dept.. P. N Thorpe 
& Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga.. 172 
BECCO SALES CORP... Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and rrinity Ave., S.W., S. G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg... 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C Olin Duff, 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C DIXON & BRO., Inc... R. L.. Dallas. Tex. 
Hames; 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. ¢ Phone 1590. DODENHOFF CO... W. D., 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C. Sou 

BOR NE. St KY MSER CO.. Battery Place, New York City, and 815 ‘tianta we B 
W Morehead St ( harlotte Sou Mer.. siever () taneoga. Tenn.: T. Hunter heey 
1169. Charlotte, N. ¢ Sales Reps.: W. B. Ubler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spar 619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S. C | cee : 
tanburg, S. C.: R. C. Young. 1546 Stanford Place. Charlotte. N. C.: ae 
John Ferguson, P. 0. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga. DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 

BROWN CO... THE DAVID. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. Forayth MI H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
+ > Ralph (,ossett and Wim J Moore: Griffin. (ja Re C Plow hee = 
den: Dallas. Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.: Gastonia. N. C.. Gas 


tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga. Tenn., James Supply Co.: Spar DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc.. FE. 1. Organic Chemicals Dept.. 

Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, 

Sou. Sales Mer. ; D.C. Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mer.: J. D Sandridge. 

CARROT INA REED Greensboro. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer P Davidson. Asst Mer. Technical Sou 

Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: C. H Asbury, 

CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO.. Salisbury. N. C. H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin. J. F. Gardner. 1. F Green, M. D. 

. Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. Hartsville, S. C. Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd. 19235 Jefferson Standard 

Bidg., Greensboro. N. C.: John L.. Dabbs. Jr.. G. H. Bova 804 Provident 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.., Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson. Greenville, § 

2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. C.: W . F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr.. W. A. Howard. Columbus, Ga.: 
(including Canada), C. FE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. 1: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


European Rep., Mellor. Bromley & Co., Ltd... Leicester, England. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.., Inc.. E. I.. The R. & H. Chemical 
CHARI OTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inec., Charlotte, N. C. Dept. Main Office. Wilmington. Del.: Charlotte Office 414 5S ‘Dhan ch 


Peter S. Gilchrist. Jr.. Rep. St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore Technical 


: Man; Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: R. C. Cochrane. 
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Salesmen: 0. G. Met 


Atianta. Ga 
(,reenville. S, 


Pine Tree Drive, 
Daniel Heights Apt 


‘ullers, Me 


lech. Repr. 


FAGLE ROLLER REVAIR WORKS, Greenville. S. C 

KATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnostun Blie.. Charlotte. N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
Fourth St... Charitotte. N. (,eorve Field. Me Clifton F Watson. 


Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor. Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036. Tel. 
Arthur W. Harris. Harris Mfe. Co... Act... P. 0. Box 1982, Phone 
\inin 2643. Atlanta. Ga.: Het lL.ittlejohn. Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 887, P —, i 5440, Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Braley, 


Southwest Supply Co., Agt...I’. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 
ENGINEERING SALES CO... 217 Builders’ Blige. Charlotte. N. C.. 
and Allen Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.: S. R. and V.G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO.. 3008-18 Frankford Ave. 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bledg.. 
n. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte. 
Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO 
BRidg.. Chartotte, N 


Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Jolnaton 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.., 
Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Providence. R. I. Sou Plants, 
Greenville, S. C.: 


Southern 
Central Franklin Process Co.. 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inec., 205-6-7 Latonia Bidg 
lott N. Fulbright 


Char 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta, Ga 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO... Gastonia, N. C. 


GATE CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO... Greensboro. N. C. 
GENERAL COAL CO.. 1217 Johnston Blide.. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer Frank W., 

Reps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2. 


G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, 


Charlotte, N. C.. J. W. 
Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Maer. 
Virginia Apts., Greenville, S. C.: H. 
Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 421 


N. Blount St taleiah, N. C.: Frank B. Crusan,. 210 KE. Franklin St.. 
Office No. 5, Richmend, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg. 6383 Wainwright 
Blidge... Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer.. Law and Commerce 
Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: Combustion 


Kugineer, H. Chapman, Charlotte, 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP, 485 Hudson St., 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.. 
Stigen, Mer. 


New York City. Sou. 
Charlotte. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
GILMAN PAINT CO., 


Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Carolina Dist.: Olney Paint 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave.. Ext... Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM 
ico. A. Mcketters, Mer. 


REED CO.. 


Phone 2-0205. C. 


Phone 45678. 
Repr. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
F. Wallace, 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville, S. C. 
Division Offices: 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF 
A. Robertson, Jr.. 


Atianta,. Ga. Wright, 
N. C.: G. 
York, N. Y.: 
Louisville, Ky.; 


Pitts burgh, Pa. 

Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 

King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.;: New 

Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
Toledo, 0. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, 
Mgr., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala 


New York City. Sou. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: Tally 


tli & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket. R. 1. Sou. Offices, 815 
rhe Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.. J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bildg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Mille and service represen 
tatives., 


sales 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor in N. 
{ and $. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


Philadelphia, Pa.., 


HOUG HTON & CO.. BE. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 


H. Brinkley Sou. Sales Mer... 1801 W. 


Sou. Reps ‘St. Paul St.. Baltimore. Md.: T. E. 
Hlansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.:; S. P. Se hwoyer. 507 N. 
tin St., High N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1801 W. Morehead St., 


1 arlotte. ae ee Brooks. P. O. Box 268, Griffin, Ga., J. J. Reilly, 
Peachtree No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.: J. Reid. 308 Hillcrest 
Ave.. Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga, 


TM nn.; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese, 
527 S. Front St.. New Orleans, La.: Isenberg, Lub. Engineer, 
1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO... 258 Summer St.. 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692, 


HOWARD BROS. CO.., 
Forsyth St.. S.W.., 
Rep.: Russell A 


Office and Plant, 244 
Melichor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. 
Singleton Co.. Ine.. 


Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., $.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 883 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 


W. Irving Bullard. Pres.. Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen- 
derson, P. O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.. Dan B. Griffin, 
?. O. Box 544, Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. M. Jacobs Mfg. 
Corp.. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 


Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Char- 
lotte supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander- 
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son, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 8. CU 
Supply Co., G reenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
S. SIton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta 
Ga.; rhe Young Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Carolina 


JOHNSON 
Box 1418. Stepue.. Hawes. 


Statesville Charlotte, N. C.. P. O 


KEEVER STARCH CO., “bus. O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 


Bldg.. Greenville, S. C.: Clauue 5.‘ Lier, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte. N. ~. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 024 Monticello Terrace, Chariotte, N. C.: 
M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham. -'e 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St.., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr.. 


P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 
Sou. Reps.: A. 
Sargent, P. O. 


2607 EF. Tioga St.. Phil. 
Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 10°38, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Box 1044, Greenville. S. C. 


LOPER CO.., 
England Office, 


RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C. New 
Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MERROW MACHINE CO.., 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721. 
Box 895, Atlanta. Ga. 


THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. E. W. 
Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Fastern Rep. (in 
cluding Canada). C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. L: 
Furopean Rep.. Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester. England. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc.. Spartanburg, S. C 

MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Ine., 
Paul C. Thomas, Sou. Reps.: Jos. P. 
Moore, W. F. Biggers. 


Spartanbure, S. C. Gen. Mar.. 
Carter, T. J. Boyd, Kenneth T 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box 868. 
Greensboro, N. C.. Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton. Pres.: W. H. MeCor 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valiavee. Chief Chemist. Green 
ville. S. C.. Office, Room 812 Woodside Bidg.. Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Gen. Office 
St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 201 W. 
Charlotte. N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. 
St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: D 
doch. Harry L. Shinn. J. W 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H 
horo. N. C.* J. A. Parker. 
Rodgers. 1006 


Rector 
First St.. 
to Res. Mer.. 201 W. First 
S. Moss. W. L. Barker. R. B. Mur 
MeCalla. A. R. Akerstrom. 201 W. First 
Shuford. Jefferson Standard Bide... Greens 
Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. VN. C 

James Bide.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. A. Spratt 
1006 James Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 1. White. American Savings 
Bank Bide... Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. Apt. 10-A. Country Club 
Apts.. Columbus, Ga.: F. L. Feagle. Jr.. Masonic Temple Bidg., New 
Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse. 181 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C Sou 
Act.. I FE. Taylor, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 
Mills. N. C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
Pr’. O. Box 993. Gastonia, N. C. 


854 Pine St... Pawtucket, R. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO.. Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps.: Harry G 
Gurske, 1819 Kings Drive. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 45605¢ Mark Goe 
decke. Mgr. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave... Philade!phia 
Pa.. Phone Davenport 2500. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Industrial Supply Co.. 
Inc.. Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: A. G 
Murdaugh. Griffin. Ga 


Sou. Office. 
Spartanbure, S. C.. 
Sou. Dist Mer. 


LUBRICANT 292 Madison Ave... New York City. 
1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191. Charlotte. N. C.. 
Atlanta. Ga... Greenville. S 


S.C. Falls L. Thomason. 


NOBLE. 
Box 841. 


ROY. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O 


Greenville. 
NORLANDER MAC HINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia. Cc. 

NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS 


Stamford. Conn 


NORTH. FRANK G.. Inc... P. O. Box 92. Marietta. Ga.- P. 0. Box 
844. Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer. P. O. Box 3886, Greenville. S. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 


OLD DOMINION CO.., 
Va.. and Charlotte, N. 


OLNEY PAINT CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 


Smith. P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago. Ill. Sou. Rep.: W 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road. Greenville. S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou 
Warehouse. Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS CRAMER CO... Plants at 
N.C. Atlanta Office. Bona 


& CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg.. 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc, 


Fitchburg, Mass... and 


Allen Bide. 


Charlotte. 


PEASE Charlotte. N. C. 


420 Lexington Ave... New York City: 


Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. 
Kirby, L. S. Poer. Memphis, Tenn.: J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: C. T 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C.: T. H 
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Nelson, Charlotte, N. 
convenient points. 


C.; W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point, N. C. 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc.. 
ston Charlotte. N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga, 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg... Gastonia. 


(Group Accident and 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. 85 N. Sixth St.. 
Reps.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn ver 

Mitchell, Box 1589. 
cauga, Ala.: J. T. 
Store, C. R. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Winston-Salem, N. We 
Greenville, 8S. C. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Syla 
Hoffman, 88 St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta 
Mitchell, Mgr., 8% Forsyth St.. S.W., Phone Walnut 5915. 


RIGGS & LOMBARD, Ince.., 
breath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg.., 


Lowell, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Ernest F. Cul. 


Charlotte, N. C 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Office, 1108 Independence Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 2-3291. 
Dist. Mgr., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. A. Wardell, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. KR. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.., 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C. 
ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy. Representative. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 


Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Office. Box 1045, Green- 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: 
Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: Green- 
ville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.., 
222 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. E. H. Stegar. Sou. Reps.: James 
E. East, 222 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Harris Ford, 158 E. Main 
St 


. Spartanburg, S. C.: Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr., 70 N. Broad St., Atlanta, 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta. Ga.: 
S. C.: Charlotte. N. C.: Nashville. 
teps.: W.. H., Lipscomb, Atlanta, Ga.: W. P. Christie, Macon, Ga.: 
S. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: L. S. Durham. Bi rmingham. Ala.: H. M. 
Lee, Greenville, S. C.: J. F. Whelchel, Orangebure. S. C.: C. C. Nix, 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. O. Holt, Raleigh. N. Kimbrough. Knox- 
— Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn.: P .W. Godard, Jackson, 
Miss. 


: 578 W. Peachtree St.,. At- 
Birmingham, Ala.: Columbia, 
Tenn. ; Jackson, Miss. Industria! 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 429 E. Kingston Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C, 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Ine., Southeastern Div. 
Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. 
1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co. 511 
Khett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi 
nal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 
102 Boush St.. Norfolk, Va. 


Office, 1602 


SOLVAY SALES CORP. 40 Rector St.. ‘© York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. Pierce, meat. Sou. 
Reps karl H. Walker 1016 % Minerva Ave.. H. OW. 
Causey. 215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte. N. C.: R. BE. Lowes. S704 Stra 


mount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. 
Atlanta 


Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., 


SOUTHERN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO.., 
A. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


512-514 W. Fourth St., 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Ill. Sou. 
liaverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. 


Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: 
lL. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer.. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg.. Spart: inburg. S. C.: W. T. O'Steen, 
Greenville, S$. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.; W.N. Dulaney; 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO.. 
Executive Offices. Bide.. 
Lawson, care Standars 


Sales and 
Reps.: W. S 
Tenn,.: J. P. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 


Rickman, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Doug- 


las, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. 
Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J. New Orleans. 
La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W 
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Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, 17 West Brow Terrace, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; 
W. Lynch, 1886 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.., 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.: C. W. Cain, Dist. Mgr., Henry P. Goodwin. 
eae se Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 
Ss. C. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi 
sions, A L.. Batson, Sam Zimmerman, Jr. Atlanta Office and Plant. 
268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: H. R. Gaffney. Dist 
Mer., Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer., Barney R. Cole. Southern Shuttles, 
a division of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, 
Greenville, S. C.. Louis P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou 
Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer., T. C. 
Davis: W. N. Kline. 17 Camille Ave. Greenville. S. C.: W. B. Strick 
land, -1 Collier Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


River. 
Greenville, S. C.: 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfelk, 
Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: . C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va. Fr. M. Ed 
wards, Goldsboro. N. 3 rt P. Warner and R. L. Scott, G reensboro, 
> H. L.. Mariow, B. D. Heath and C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. S&S. Leonard, Greenville. F. G. Mitchell. Charleston. S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: Keise .. see Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. |. Sou. 
C. 


Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, 
Sec. and Treas. 


THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy, 


TODD, Inc., F. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 
Us BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.., 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 


ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box #16, Greenville, 
G Ragan, High Point, N. C.;: A. D. Roger, Johnston City, 
Tenn, 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.., 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Manidin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 

UPCHURCH & SONS, Inc., C. L., Athens, Ga. 


VALENTINE & Co., 


New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. 
612 S. Main St., 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Holt Haywood, 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc.. 
Washington St.. 


Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. 
Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. ¢ 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


l.. with Sou. Office 
) Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1788 Inverness 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. _— R. T. Osteen, 


11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 


Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHE yt AL. CO., W. Warwick, R. L. -Sou. 
tory at Rock Hill, C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. 


ton, N. C.: Henry Papint 806 Mills Ave.., 
Searcy, II], Box 123, Griffin, Ga. 


Branch Fac 
McCann. Box 825. Burlin 
Greenville, S. C.: W. E. 


WHITIN MACHINE a ae Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Megrs.; 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Pty Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; 
l. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING 
Rep.: H. 


RING CO., 
Ross Brock, 3 Vannoy St 


Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. 
, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2824. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
806 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. 
City, Tenn. 


Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 
Searell, Box 102, Lenoir 
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ote Reduce Overhead 
ant Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VYQGEL N 

5 are design- 


ed especially for 


hey stand the 


Mills and Mill Villages 


hardest use and abuse 


use less water and 
seldom, if ever 

A 
require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VOGEL Factory 
Closets have 
giving service in all 


parts of the country 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington 
Delaware 

‘New Editi 
: ition! : 
| L A R K S 
: OF SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE MILLS 
PRIC (Pocket Size) 
E $2.00 is off the press 
sives capital, number of machi 
Also number of every , product and 
ains “Hints for Ma: 
Men.” 
: PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND : 
Orders Promptly Filled 
C} 
lark Fublishing 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Step 


by Step, they?re 


mens 
ion, and checked by gauge 


Open Type and Closed Type 


LEATHER APRONS 


for All Long Draft Systems 


tanned or 
are 


clusive designs 


skilled craftsmen. 


at ery 
aprons in t 


de from the finest bark- 
long life They 
precisional machines, 


ling to our own 
intelligent, 


are ma 


These aprons 
e leather tot 


hrom 


made on modern, 


t of them built 
amis 


ALL 
i operated by 


rmity 


ested tor unito 
other 


with the 
and uniformity 


assuring you A 


Each apron iS gauge-t 
uniformity 


point, 
hipment, 


he same > 
shipment S. 


with pres ious 


low of yarn 


take time and experienced 


smooth 


Quality aprons 
help. but your orders will get the earliest 
even unde! current record 
on 


ble delivery 
We are 
taking 
sizes ant 
as 1S possible on 


promptly 
liveries both 
OF- 


possi 
opel ation. 
current orders, 


on commonly 


ders as prompt!) 
product 


Aprons 


or to mats 
complet 
s of your mone 


shipping 
care of de 
i specificatiol 
a quality 


ations 


on short notice A sure 
sranteed for 


efunded. 


will be made to any specil 
h samples 
satistaction gui 
y will be tf 


ft and 
all system 
4 


QUICKER DELIVERY — LOWER PRICES 


Write for Free 


East Point, Georgia 


Textile Apron Company 


J. B. KENNINGTON,. OWNER 
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“Ae 
elping the lextile Indust 
: : 
. 
¢ 
KEEP ITS BIGGEST RUSH ORDER 
UP TO SCHEDULES AND SPECIFICATIONS 
: 
Every day the order grows bigger...new de- whether every machine and operator is 
—aace fense demands for all materials from uniform working up to capacity...whether quality is é e 
cloth to parachute silk. running uniformly . where adjustments can be 
This means that, to meet both contract dates made... where mamrenance is needed. 
~ and quality stipulations, “everything must be And often it follows that production control, rata alee 
: = “at 
. ee kept strictly under control. closely geared to these figures, can provide the “0 
a, 
And to keep control means just one thing: TO  “4pacity to handle more business, more prompt- 
KEEP COUNT. So the textile industry, now, ly and efficiently. 
“ : is counting on Veeder-Root’'s help more heavily If you can accompany your orders and inquiries om 
~ ex than ever before. In fact, every type of mill is for counting equipment with a Priority Number : ry. 
= counting on Veeder-Root Devices for the vital or Defense Contract Order Number. . . you can 
es facts-in-figures that show, from minute to min- count on Veeder-Root. ae 


VEEDER-ROOT 


> 
INCORPORATED 
OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Green- 
. ville, S. C.. Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Sc. Louis. 
San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London, Paris, 
-. Tokio, Shanghai, Melbourne. In England: Veeder-Root Led., Croydon, 
Surrey. In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Lted., Montreal. 
= 
PICK & HANK COUNTERS... LOOM 7 
METERS... LINEAL MEASURING COUNTERS .. 


= 
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